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I Agricultural Economy 

Farm income should be much improved this year despite expected moderate seasonal 
declines in tverage prices received by formers during the second half and further increases 
in prices paid by fanners for production items. 

4 1977 Farm income Review 

Farm residents as a group earned SJS J billion from firm sources during J977 and $24.7 
billion from nonfarm sources for total personal income of $43 billion. 

5 General Economy 

Consumer demand for food is Ukdy to continue strong during the rest of 1978 and into 
1979, although rises in food sales could slow from current rates. 

6 The New CPI: Its Impact on USDA's Food Price Analyses and Forecasts 

The switchover from the old to the new CPI will contribute at least half a percentage 
point to the forecast rise in food prices this year. 

7 Food and Marketing 

Relatively stable retail food prices are forecast for the second half of 1978, in contrast to 
the rapid escalation during the first part of the year. 

9 Commodities 

US. output of food and feed grains likely will be smaller this year than J977's burden- 
some level but will still be large by historical standards. Total production of livestock is 
expected to be down 1 percent. 

14 Grain Storage Capacity: Do We Have Enough? 

Overall, it appears that grain storage capacity will be sufficient to meet 1978/79 needs, 
although local storages inevitably occur every year. 

J6 Inputs 

Rates of increase in nonreal estate farm debt and in farmland values are expected to slow 
a bit from earlier year. Fertilizer use is expected to increase during 1978/79. 

J8 Policy 

The criteria for determining the release levels for grain in the producer-held reserve are 
outlined briefly. 

20 World Agriculture and Trade 

Export demand for US, farm products should continue strong in light of only a moderate 
prospective increase in world crop output and further economic expansion in major world 
economies. 

23 Statistical Indicators 

A tabular presentation of key data series for the food and fiber sector 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Sfroiio Dsmond Buoys Forrn Income 



The U.S. agricultural outlook currently 
is highlighted by: 

. . . Continuing prospects for much im- 
proved farm Income situation for calendar 
year 1978 despite expected moderate sea- 
sonal declines tn average prices received by 
farmers during the second half and further 
increases in prices paid by farmers for pro- 
duction items. 

. . . Moderately smaller total U.S. output 
of food and feed grains likely than last year's 
record level but still large by historical 
standards. 

. . . Total output of meat and poultry 
rising during the second half of 1978 from 
the first half but stdl a litUe below a year 
earlier, with increases for poultry t pork, and 
grain-fed beef not quite offsetting the 
reduced slaughter of other beef and veal. 

. . . Continued strong export demand for 
major U.S. field crops in light of only a 
moderate prospective increase in world crop 
output and further economic expansion in 
major world economies. 

• . . Continued strong domestic consumer 
demand for food and other products of U.S. 
agriculture resulting from rising employment 
and Income. 

. . , Relatively stable retail food prices 
during the second half of 1978 in contrast to 
the first half s runup. Prices for the entire 
year now appear likely to average close to 
the upper end of our earlier 8*10 percent 
forecast range-about a tenth above a year 
earlier. 

Farm Income Situation Improves 

Largely reflecting this year's higher farm 
product prices^ gross farm income in 1978 
could rise by about 12 percent to near $121 



billion. Livestock receipts may jump a possi- 
ble $10 billion from last year's $47.6 billion. 
Crop receipts are forecast to rise to around 
$50 billion, led by a 25-percent jump in 
receipts from soybean sales. Government 
payments could reach S3 billion, up from 
$1,8 billion In 1977. Production expenses 
could total $96 billion In 1978, up from $88 
billion in 1977, with prices paid for produc- 
tion Items rising around 8 or 9 percent. Net 
farm income, excluding inventory adjust- 
ment, will be perhaps $5 billion above 
1977's $20 billion. 

Crop Prospects Perk Up 

Midyear farm production prospects point 
to large crops again this year. While weather 
delayed plantings last spring* conditions 
since then have been favorable to ciop devel- 
opment. In contrast to last year's widespread 
dry subsoil conditions, both subsoil and crop 
moisture supplies are adequate in most areas, 

Based on current conditions, overall crop 
production likely will be down a bit from 
1977. However, total output of major field 
crops should again be large If generally 
favorable growing conditions continue. Bar- 
ring big changes In crop conditions, produc- 
tion of food and feed grains In 1978/79 may 
total 245-250 million metric tons> about 5 
percent below last year. The projected varia- 
tion this early tn the season ranges from 230 
to 260 million tons. 

With larger carryin stocks, current crop 
prospects would result in total supplies 
of food and feed grains about the same 
as in the 1977/78 season. Continued strong 
exports and moderate Increases in domes- 
tic use will likely prevent a further sizable 
buildup in stocks during 1978/79. More- 
over^ participation in the farmer-owned 
reserve Is reducing commercial stocks and 
bolstering prices. 

Another large increase in soybean acreage 



may boost soybean production to a record 
1 .8 billion bushels this year, but large sup- 
plies are needed. Expansion in feeding at 
home and abroad and the disappointing 
1977/78 odseed crop abroad will stimulate 
total soybean use and maintain prices during 
1978/79. On balance, only a modest Increase 
in carryover stocks seems likely by the fall 
of 1979. 

Cotton farmers are making only a moder- 
ate cut in acreage in 1978. This, coupled 
with larger beginning stocks, will boost total 
supplies of cotton. Thus, even with expand- 
ed use, cotton stocks likely will edge up 
somewhat again during 1978/79. 

Total Meat Output 
Holding About Steady 

Rising meat prices in recent months have 
focused attention on the supply of meat and 
have raised questions about supplies and 
prices in coming months. Typically, sharp 
gains m retail meat prices reflect reduced 
meat production. But the supply-price situa- 
tion this year is a little different. 

First half production of red meat and 
poultry totaled almost the same as in Janu- 
ary-June 1977. A sizable Increase in broiler 
production about offset the reduction in 
beef output. Pork production held about 
steady. 

Lower feed prices in 1977, along with 
some price strength for cattle, hogs, and 
broilers, encouraged livestock and poultry 
feeders to expand output early this year. 

Broiler producers Increased output by a 
sizable 8 percent, putting pressure on the 
breeder supply flock". This represented a 
sizable addition to the meat supply. 

Cattle feeders marketed 6 percent more 
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cattle out of feecllots as profits returned to 
their enterprise. Low prices for feeder cattle 
last fall and for feed prompted the exparv 
sionUi cattle feeding. 

Return prospects were also favorable in 
the pork industry, but severe winter weather 
and disease problems wiped out the 
expected big expansion in first-half pork 
production. 

Second half mett production likely will 
continue to run near both first half and year- 
earlier levels. As In the tint half, broiler pro- 
duction will be up the most— perhaps about 
a tenth or more. Returns to broiler producers 
have remained favorable and the hatchery 
supply flock will permit further sizable 
increases in output. 

The long-awaited upswing in pork pro* 
duction is expected to boost July-December 



pork output 2 to 4 percent above 1977 
levels, as hog producers try to take advantage 
of the favorable price situation. However, in- 
creases in pork and broiler production will 
be offset by reduced beef output. 

Cattle feeders probably will market 
moderately more cattle in the second half of 
1978 because on July 1 there were 1 2 per- 
cent more cattle on feed than a year earlier. 
However, slaughter of cows and other cattle 
marketed directly off grass will be sharply 
lower. Thus, second half beef production 
may run 5 to 6 percent less than a year ago. 

The reduced cattle slaughter reflects the 
decline in the cattle inventory in recent 
years brought on by low prices and dry 
weather. Cattle producers will likely respond 
to the higher prices developing this year for 
feeder cattle and begin to expand their herds 



in 1979 or 1980. With reduced cattle num- 
bers and smaller calf crops, beef production 
will be curtailed sharply once producers 
begin to rebuild their breeding herds. How- 
ever, with favorable feed prices, hog and 
broiler producers likely will continue to 
expand production in )979. 

Strong Domestic Consumer Demand 

The domestic economy rebounded sharp* 
ly in the second quarter in contrast to the 
slight decline recorded for January-March. 
Real output of goods and services increased 
at an annual rate of 7.4 percent during the 
second quarter* In current dollars, the GNP 
topped the $2 trillion mark for the first 
time while reaching $\J19 billion mea- 
sured In 1972 dollars. Prices reflected in the 
implicit GNP deflator, however, jumped 



KEY STATISTICAL INDICATORS OF THE FOOD AND FIBER SECTOR 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Annual Annual 



\U 



IV 



Price* received by farmen 11967-100) 

Livestock and producti 11967-100) 

Cropi 11967-100) 

Prices paid by farmer*, all iterm 1 1967*100) 

Production items (1967-100I 1 

Farm Production 11967-100) 

Livestock and products (1967-100) 

Crops (1967-tOO) 



Farm income:* 
Cash receipt* (S biLr , 

Livestock {$bn.) . 

CroP* IS bil.l 

Grou farm income IS oil.) ........... . 

Production expenses (S bil.) 

Net income before inventory adjustment 

<$bii.) 

Net income after inventory wjunment 

fSbrl.r 1 ...* -.„,,» 



Market basket:* 
Retail coit {$) . 
Farm value (Sk 

Spread ($} 

Farmthare i%) 



Retail pricei: 

Food (1967*100) 

At horot (1967=100) 

Away-from-home (1967-100} 

Per capita food use (1967-100) t . 

Animal-producti (1967-100) 1 t 
Crop-products (1967-100) 



Agricultural exports ($ bit.i* 
Agricultural imports ($ biL)* 



185 
172 
201 
180 
186 
114 
101 
121 



38.2 
43.0 
45.1 

96.9 
75,9 

211 

24.5 



Annual 



186 
177 
197 
191 
198 
117 
106 
121 



94.5 
46.2 
48.3 
104.1 
83,0 

21J 

18.8 



189 
174 
207 
204 
211 



95.7 
46.6 
49.1 
106.7 
87.0 

19/7 

20.2 



176 
178 
174 
202 
207 



91.3 
47.8 

43.5 

102.7 

86.0 

16,7 

16.8 



179 
177 
182 

202 
206 



99.6 

495 

50.1 

114.8 

91.4 

23.4 

25.5 



183 
176 
192 
202 

208 
121 
106 
129 



96.1 
47,6 
48,5 
108.1 
88.0 

20,1 

20.6 



Ml 



IV 



193 
195 
192 
211 
217 



102.2 
52/7 
49.5 

115.8 
93,5 

22.3 

22.3 



213 

215 
212 
218 

226 



110 
57 
53 

124 
97 

27 

25 



1.876 
784 

1,092 
42 


1,895 

748 

1,147 

39 


1.932 
749 

1,183 
39 


1,948 

755 

1,193 

39 


1,952 

751 

1,201 

38 


1,937 

749 

1,188 

39 


2,028 

806 

1,222 

40 


2,142 

887 

1 p 255 

41 


[2,170 
880 

J .290 
41 


2,180 
875 

1,305 
40 


2,131 
863 

1,268 
40 


175.4 
175.8 
174.3 


180.8 

179.5 
1861 


192,1 
190-3 
199.1 


194.8 
192.7 
202,8 


195.4 
192.8 
2054 


192.2 
190.2 
200.3 


201.8 
199,9 
210.3 


210.5 
210,0 
216.9 


215 

215 
221 


217 
216 
225 


211 
2 IP 
218 


102.0 

99.7 
104.9 


105.7 

104.0 
1075 


101.4 


103.6 


105-8 


104.6 
103.7 
105-7 


101.1 


101.7 


103.4 


105.0 


104.9 
103.4 
1068 


21.9 
9.5 


22.8 
10.5 


6,2 
3,6 


6.3 
3.9 


50 
3,1 


240 

13,4 


6.1 
3.0 


65 . 

3.9 


7,9 
34 


< 7 ) 
3.2 


13.5 



216 
226 
205 
222 
230 



107 
58 

49 

121 

96 

25 

23 



Forecast 

211 
223 

198 
223 
231 



108 

59 

49 

123 

97 

26 

23 



Annual 



208 
215 

202 
219 
226 



107 

57 

50 

121 

96 

25 

23 



Including imereft, wages, and taxes. 'Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted at annual rates; 1977 and tint quarter 1978 data are preliminary estimates, 'includes 
net change m farm inventories. Quarterly data an given at annuel rates. 1978 revised to conform with the new Consumer Price Index^Al! urban. 'Quarterly data 
calendar year quarter*. I.e. IV 1977 means July Sept, 1977, 1 , 1978 meant Oct. Dec. 1977, etc. T Recent export strength indicates FY 1978 exPorts are likely to axceed 
the current $255.5 billion forecast. A reviled forecast will be available August 17, 1978, 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



CHANGES IN REAL GNP 








Annual 




Change from 






average 


preceding year 


Country 


1963- 
















73 J 


1976 


1977 


1978 






Percent 




Canada 


5.7 


4.9 


26 


4.5 


United States 


4,0 


5.7 


4.9 


4.0 


Japan 


10 3 


6.0 


5.1 


5.7 


France 


5.9 


5.2 


27 


3.1 


Germany, 










Fed. Rep. . 


4B 


5.7 


2.5 


3.1 


Italy 


4.8 


56 


1.7 


2,6 


United 










Kingdom* . 


26 


2.3 


8 


2.9 


Other 










countries 3 , 


4.6 


3.5 


1-9 


2.2 


All industrial 










countries . , 


4,8 


54 


37 


4,0 


Sever* larger 










countries 4 . 


4.8 


5.6 


3.9 


4.2 


Eu ropean 










countries - > 


4.5 


4.5 


2.1 


2Z 



'Compound annual rates of change. a Gross 
domestic product. a includes Austria. Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway. 
Sweden, and Switzerland. *As listed separately 
above. SOURCE: International Monetary Fund. 

from the 7,2-percent annual rate of increase 
in the first quarter to a 1 0-percent rate in 
the second. 

The economy's output of goods and serv- 
ices is forecast to grow about 4 percent in 
1978 and prices may average more than 7 
percent higher. Improving employment con* 
ditions, with the June unemployment rate 
down to its lowest point since 1974 and 
total employment near 95 milhon persons, 
will help to stimulate domestic demand for 
agricultural products. 

Export Prospects Remain Favorable 
The pace of U.S. agricultural exports has 
jumped appreciably this spring after a slow 
start last fall The dollar value of exports in 
March through June was up 21 percent 
above a year earlier. Volume increased for 
most major commodities, including soy. 
beans, soybean products, grains, cotton, and 
tobacco. Fiscal 1978 agricultural exports 
could total almost a tenth above fiscal 1977's 
record $24 billion. Although current 
prospects favor continued export strength in 
fiscal 1979, U.S. exports will depend heavily 
on the progress of crops in major Supplying 
and consuming markets of the world. 

The 1978/79 world grain crop (wheat, 
rough rice, and coarse grains) is expected to 
increase slightly from the 1977/78 record 



crop of 1 .32 billion metric tons. Because of 
a cool spring, Northern Hemisphere crops 
were planted late. However, moisture sup- 
plies have been exceptionally good in most 
areas, and while there were no major wea- 
ther problems this summer, [here were 
scattered problems in nonmajor producing 
areas. 

World grain consumption is expected to 
increase Only marginally in 1978/79. Thus, 
if the anticipated record grain Crop is 
realized, a further small buildup in stocks is 
possible. 

Fo t od Prices To 
Stabilize in Late 1978 

Retail food prices for all of 1978 now 
appear likely to average close to the upper 
end of our earlier 8 to 10 percent forecast 
range— about a tenth above a year earlier. 
Most of this year's increase occurred in a 
first half bulge in meat and fresh produce 
prices, 

Meat and poultry will continue to be 
more expensive than last year, but costs 
should be stable or decline slightly by fall. 
Prices for fresh fruits and vegetables will 
also decline seasonally by fall, but prices of 
most other food categories will be climbing 
slowly during the second half of the year. 

The iverage farm value of U.S -produced 
farm foods is expected to average around 1 5 
percent above 1977 and account for about 
half of this year's food price rise. Higher 
marketing charges will account for most of 
the remainder. 

RETAIL FOOD PRICES ACCELERATE 




USDA's Economics, Statistics, and 
Cooperatives Service issues a variety of 
periodic reports that analyze the economic 
situation of U.S. agriculture. These reports 
are free on request unless otherwise noted, 
and mailing lists are maintained. 

If you are Interested in receiving any^of 
these reports, you may first want to write 
for a sample copy. If you find the report 
contains information you need, you can 
then ask to be put on the mailing list. 

Address all inquiries to Publications Unit, 
ESCS-in formation, Room 0054, South 
Building, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D,C. 20250. 

Situation and outlook reports issued by 
ESCS are listed below together with brief 
descriptions of their contents. Cotton and 
Wool, Dairy, Fats and Oils, Feed, Fruit, 
Livestock and Meat, Poultry and Egg t Rice, 
Sugar and Su'eetener, Tobacco, Vegetable, 
and Wheat. These commodity reports 
analyze supply and demand, prices, and out- 
look for major farm commodities. They 
include tables and cruris presenting current 
data on production, market movement, 
stocks, consumption, prices, and foreign 
trade. Relevant special studies frequently are 
included. Individual reports generally are 
issued 4 to 6 times a years. 

Fertilizer Situation, published at the end 
of each year. Examines potential fertilizer 
demand and estimated capacity to produce 
basic fertilizer materials in the year ahead, 
analyzes U.S. fertilizer use in the year just 
concluding Reviews foreign trade in fertilizer 
and basic fertilizer materials and discusses 
economic aspects of foreign trade- 
Features historical economic and fertil- 
izer use statistics. Special reports about pro* 
duction, consumption, and distribution of 
fertilizer prepared for each issue. 

Supply-Demand Estimates, a tabular 
series, updates USDA forecasts of the 
supply-demand balance for major farm com- 
modities. Assessments by an interagency 
board of USDA experts are released, with a 
briefcommentary,after3 p.m. on the day 
following the issuance of major crop produc- 
tion grain stocks, or planting intentions 
reports by the Economics, Statistics, and 
Cooperatives Service. 

Supply-demand reports present statistics, 
by crop, covering the balance of supply (pro- 
duction, stocks, imports) for the current 
marketing season. May indicate the supply- 
demand balance for one season ahead. 
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1977 Farm Income Review 



by Steven Gueberi 

National Economic Analysis Division 

Economics. Statistics, and Cooperatives Service 

Gross farm income for the Nation's farms 
totaled SlOfcU billion during 1977, $4.0 
billion above the estimate of S 1 04 A billion 
for 1976. l Cash receipts from marketings in 
1977 totaled $961 bfUlon with $476 billion 
from livestock and $48.5 billion from crops. 
Also included in the gross receipt total was 
$1.8 billion In government payments^ $L5 
billion in other cash Income of farm origin* 
home consumption of farm products, $L3 
billion* and rental value of farm dwellings, 
$7 3 billion. The contribution of these last 
two items to net farm income is substan- 
tially less than for gross receipts because 
expenses associated with them are deducted 
in preparing the net farm income estimates. 
Production expenses for 1977 totaled 
about $88.0 billion, $5 billion or 6 percent 
above the 1976 total of $83.0 biUion, This 
compares with average yearly increases 
of about 13.5 percent per year over the past 
5 years* 1 

"Income and expense estimates for the Nation's 
/arms were recently revised for 1975, 1976, and 
1977 bawd on Additional data collected in the past 
yeai, 

"Pita uwrs should be aware that this expense 
estimate difffen from the result* of an annual 
expenditure survey published rich fune by ESCS 
Crop Reporting Botid t which put total expendi- 
tures fot 1977 at S97.9 billion. Among masons for 
difference] are handling of outlays for new 
machinery and buildings md rental payments. 



The physical change in farm product 
inventories was estimated at $0.4 billion. 
New information resulted in some realign- 
ment of marketings and inventories and— in 
the case of feed giains-more was consumed 
on farms where produced than originally 
assumed. 

Combining gross income components, 
subtracting expenses, and adjusting for the 
value of inventory change yields an estimated 
net farm income of $20.6 billion for 1977, 
Peaking at S33.3 billion in 1973, this series 
dropped steadily to $18.8 billion in 1976. 
Last year 1 * upturn can be attributed largely 
to legislative and administrative policy 
actions. While total impacts of these poHcy 
changes on net income are difficult to quan- 



tify, there were direct effects via a $1 -billion- 
plus increase in government payments, as 
well as indirect effects via higher commodity 
loan rates that supported market prices. 

Expressed in 1967 dollars on a per farm 
basis, purchasing power returned in 1976 to 
the iongrun trend existing before the sharp 
increases of late 1972 and 1973. The series 
has shown almost no growth during the last 
2 years> and 1 978 is expected to show only 
marginal improvement. 

Net farm income represents what is left 
for farm operators as a return on the opera- 
tor's labor, capital, and management, One 
means of allocating the net earnings to 
farmers' resources is given in Balance Sheet 
of the Farm Sector, issued in June 1 978 by 
ESCS. After Imputing a charge for all hours 
worked at the hired wage rate in agriculture 
(about $3 per hour), deducting a manage- 
ment charge of 5 percent on cash receipts, 
and accounting for interest charges, a 
residual income to farmers' equity is 
computed. For the last 2 years, this 
amounted to about 24 percent. 

Of course, much of farmers' equity repre- 
sents capital gains rather than initial invest- 
ment, Thus, the 2J4 percent return is not a 
measure of the return from current earnings 
on initial capital investment. And clearly, 
capital gains must be considered in mea- 
suring the total return on investment. While 
capital gains on farm physical assets have 
exceeded cumulative net farm income since 
1960, the gains do not provide an income 
flow to meet living needs and debt service. 

Many farm operator families earn much 
of their personal income from off-farm 
sources. Farm operators, and a largely over* 
lapping group defined as people residing on 
farms, earned nearly 60 percent of their 
income from off-farm sources during the 
past 2 years. 



COMPONENTS OF FARM INCOME 



Cash recefpti t - t . : ♦ .,./., 

Livestock 

Crops u . 

Government payments .♦....* 

Homo cofilumptiOn t t 

Ren mi value t ...... h t . . 

Other faun income 

Gross income 

Production expense ,.„,,.,, 

Net income, before inventory change ... 
Inventory change 

Net income, after inventory change 

1 Totafs may not add due to rounding. 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



$ BN. 



92.4 

41.4 

51.1 

.5 

1.3 

4.7 

10 

100.0 

722 

27.7 

-1.6 

26,1 



88.2 


94,5 


96,1 


43.0 


46,2 


47.6 


45.1 


48.3 


48.5 


M 


-7 


1.B 


13 


1.3 


13 


5,4 


6.2 


73 


1.2 


1.4 


1.5 


96.9 


104.1 


1 108.1 


75.9 


83.0 


88.0 


21.1 


21.1 


20.t 


3.4 


2.4 


.4 


24.5 


18.8 


20,6 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



In 1977 the average income of farm 
operator families was $1 1,600 from off-farm 
sources and their average net income from 
farming was 57,440 before Inventory adjust- 
ment and $7,590 after inventory adjustment. 
Farm operators and residents as a group 
earned $183 billion from farm sources 
and $24.7 billion from nonfarm sources for 
total personal Income of S43 billion. 

The smaller the farm, the more important 
off-farm income is to the family. Those on 
farms selling less than $20,000 in farm 
products per year average more than 80 
percent of total family income from off- 
farm sources. On the other hand, families 
selling 5100,000 or more in farm products 
per year average 20 percent of total income 
from off-farm sources. 

More data on income from farming are 
available in "Farm Income Statistics " Statis- 
tical Bulletin 609, published in July 1978 by 
ESCS. 
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INCOME PER FARM IMPROVES SLIGHTLY ^Y 




I 1 I I I I I I I 
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The Nation's output of goods and services, 
adjusted for inflation , increased at an annual 
rate of 7.4 percent during the second quarter 
of 1978, and was 4 percent above a year 
earlier. This compares with a decline of 0.1 
percent in the first quarter. Real output in 
both quarters of 1 978 was affected by the 
coal strike and severe weather. In the first 
quarter, these factors depressed output; in 
the second quarter, a rebound added to 
output. The result was a first Jialf growth in 
real output of 3.6 percent. 

Real personal consumption expenditures, 
increased it an annual rate of 6.1 percent 
during the second quarter with durable goods 
showing unusual strength, mainly the result 
of brisk auto sales. 

During the first 6 months of 1 978, food 
store sales In current dollars totaled around 
a tenth above a year ago. Meat demand was 
especially strong. 

Business investment and net exports, 
registered significant real gains during the 
second quarter. Outlays for residential in* 
vestment and government purchases, how- 
ever, Increased more modestly. Government 
sector outlays were reduced by farmers* 
redemptions of commodities held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as market 
prices of these commodities continued to 
increase. The redemptions are treated as 
sales and deducted from Federal purchases. 

inventory buildup quickened during the 
second quarter in response to the high rate 
of sales. This helped to boost overall eco- 
nomic growth, 



Prices and Incomes Accelerate 

Prices, as measured by the GNP impHcit 
price deflator, accelerated in the second 
quarter to a 10 percent annual rate, up 
from the 7.2-percent rate of the first quarter 
and the 5.5 percent during the fourth 
quarter of 1977. 

Disposable personal income in constant 
dollars advanced at an annual rate of 3.4 
percent during the second quarter, as em- 
ployment and real wages increased. On a 
current dollar basis, including price Inflation, 
the increase was a sizable 12.7 percent. Ex- 
panded consumer buying power has given a 
large boost to the demand for food and fiber 
this year. Real disposable income per person 
lias been running about 4 percent above a 
year earlier, reflecting both increases in 
wages and salaries and the rapid growth in 
employment. 

For all of 1978, U.S, real economic 
growth is expected to average close to 4 per- 
cent, somewhat under earlier expectations 
but about in line with other industrial 
nations. At the same time, price Inflation has 
accelerated and overall prices In 1978 are 
now expected to average more than 7 per- 
cent above 1977 levels, compared with the 
6-percent increase previously forecast. 

Consumer demand for food is likely to 
continue strong during the rest of 1978 and 
into 1979, although rises in food sales could 
slow from current rates. Economic activity 
and consumer incomes are expected to 
expand further, although perhaps at more 
moderate rates. On the other hand, unem- 
ployment rates could hold fairly stable at 
5.5 to 6.0 percent through mid-1979. 
Ruth Elleson, (202) 447-7643 
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Ttv **" CPI: Its Impact on USDA's Food 

r/ir^e Anqlvses and Fnracasts 



by Henry Badger 

National Economic Analysis Division 
Economics* Statistics, aid Cooperatives Service 



The transition to the new Consumer Price 
index for all urban consumers (CPI-U), as 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) affects a number of ESCS statistical 
series, including food price forecasts, the 
farm-food market basket statistics, and all 
price-spread work for individual products. 

in this issue, selected indexes from the 
new CPMJ are again shown in addition to 
those from the unrevised CPI. The new series 
is available monthly from January 1978 to 
date* while the unrevised series was discon- 
tinued with the publication on July 28 of 
June data. The 6 months of overlapping data 
allow for comparisons of price movements 
between the unrevised and new series. 

How the New Index 
Differs from the Old 

The new CPI for all urban consumers is 
much more inclusive than the old index, 
covering approximately 80 percent of the 
total noninstitutional civilian population of 
the United States. 



While BLS also publishes a revised CPI 
for wage earners and clerical workers (CPI- 
W), this index represents only about half of 
the population covered by the CPMJ, USDA 
plans to use only the CPI-U for analytical 
and forecasting purposes because of its 
broader coverage. 

The new index is based on price data 
collected in 85 areas, compared with 56 
areas for the unrevised series. The new index 
also prices a considerably larger range of 
goods and services, giving a much better 
representation of the varieties that exist in 
the marketplace. 

For the new and revised CPl's, the selec- 
tion of each detailed item is keyed to the 
sales experience of the store in which it is 
priced. Data collectors work from a list of 
fairly general categories in selecting the item 
to be priced ovct time. The new procedure 
gives each variety, brand, and size a chance 
of selection proportlonaj to its importance 
in total sales for the general category in the 
particular store. Once selected, the same 
item is priced over time. 

For the unrevised CPI, data collectors 
selected items conforming to detailed speci- 
fication, which were basically the same for 
every store across the country. 

Another important change is the time 
during the month when prices are collected. 
Food items were essentially priced during 



the first week of each month in the unre- 
vised series, but will be priced during the 
entire month for the new series. 

Impact of the New Index 

in the six months since December 1977, 
when the new CPI was made to equal the un- 
revised CPI, the CPI-U food-at-home index 
has risen an average of M percent more than 
the old index. The food away-from-home in- 
dex rose even more, 1 2 percent. In addition* 
price movements between the series also 
varied widely among foods in both magni- 
tude and direction of change. The switchover 
from the old CPI to the CPI-U will account 
for at least M percentage point of the rise in 
food prices this year. 

BLS slopped publishing actual retail food 
prices for the United States and 23 cities 
when the unrevised CPI was discontinued. 
No procedure has yet been developed to 
derive average retail food prices from price 
data collected for the new CPI. Once the 
procedure is developed, BLS plans to again 
publish average retail prices for a limited 
number of food items (perhaps 30 to 40 
items, versus almost 100 before), l-iowever, 
the new prices will not be comparable with 
the old prices and separate city prices will 
not be available— only U.S. averages will be 
published. 

In lieu of actual prices, BLS will continue 
to publish price indexes for various food 
components of the new CPI-including all- 
food, food away-fronvhome, food-at-home, 
domestically produced farm food, major 
food commodity groups, and for 73 indi- 
vidual foods or combinations. However, of 
these 73 indexes, only 24 are continuous 
and comparable with the earlier series. The 
remainder start in December 1977. Indexes 
for the larger aggregates such as aU [terns and 
all-food are available for 28 cities. Item 
detaii is shown only in U.S. averages. 

The loss of retail food price data directly 
affects the calculation of ESCS* market 
basket statistics and price spreads for indi- 
vidual foods, which are derived from retail 
prices and farm values for Individual 
products. Price spreads for individual foods 
cannot be computed without retail price 
information. 
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From now on, market basket statistics for 
the total basket, as well as for the major 
product groups, will be computed from BLS 
indexes and related to changes in farm values 
using procedures similar to those used to 
construct the current basket. 

The new market basket will be composed 
of all domestically produced farm foods 
selected from those included in the food-at- 
home index for CPI-U. The market basket 
will be reweighted and tailored to the new 
weighing scheme for CP1-U. 

ESCS will resume computing and publish- 
ing price spreads for individual products 
when BLS begins publishing food prices 
again. However, it is doubtful whether 
future series will be comparable with former 
series. Only price spreads for Choice beef 
and pork will be available during the period 
when BLS retail prices will not be available. 
Retail prices for these series will be from an 
ESCS survey of beef and pork prices in chain 
food stores, 

CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICE INOEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS, 
SELECTED CATEGORIES 

Percentage 
change 



Categories 



Dec, Jan.- 

1977 June 
to ave. 

June 1978/ 

1978 1977 



Meats 21.4 15.6 

Seef andveal 28,6 17.0 

Pork t2.6 13 8 

Other 17-6 149 

Poulirv 16.1 7.8 

Eggi " 7S ^6 6 

Fifh 4.3 11.0 

Dairy product! 4.5 5.2 

FatiandoTIl 7 5 10.4 

Frwhfruil 26,4 14,6 

Fresh wegeirf>le* 28.9 2.8 

Proceised fruiti and vegetable* . . . 3,9 10.8 

Sugar and iweett 8.0 1 2.6 

Sewerages 2.2 13.8 

Cereal and bakery producis 56 7,5 

Other prepared foods 4.5 6.7 

Food at noma 10,4 9.2 

U.S< farm food* 1 2.0 8.5 

Farmvalue 20.0 14.0 

Farm-retail vread 6.7 5-1 

Imported food* and fish 3.6 12.0 

Food -awav -from home . . 5.6 8.5 

Alt food 8.9 8.9 

AH items less food 4,1 6,4 

Ail Stems : ,v«. - ** .-■ 4-9 6-8 




Food and Marketing 



Retail food prices for all of 1978 now 
appear likely to average around a tenth 
above a year earlier. While price hikes should 
slow through the remainder of the year, 
advances were a little stronger than anti- 
cipated during the spring months. Con- 
sequently, an average increase around the 
upper end of our earlier 8-10 percent fore- 
cast range now seems most likely. 

Food shoppers can expect their grocery 
bills to be much more stable through the 
remainder of 1978, barring unforeseen 
weather problems or supply disruptions for 
important food commodities. 

Late spring price declines for meat ani- 
mals, especially beef cattle, apparently 
allowed marketing firms to widen margins, 
which were squeezed when animal prices 
were rising. Thus, consumers should sec 
more specials at the meat counter this 
summer. 

While meat and poultry prices will remain 
well above a year earlier, small declines from 
midyear peaks are expected by fall in 
response to seasonally larger supplies of pork 
and poultry. 

Fresh fruit and vegetable prices, which 
also contributed heavily to the first half 
food price bulge, also are expected to be 
more stable this summer as higher prices for 
major fruit hems are offset by seasonally 
lower prices for most fresh vegetables. Pro- 
duce prices also are expected to decline 
seasonally by fall with the approach of the 
harvest season for potatoes, apples and citrus 
fruits. 



Prices in most other major food categories 
likely will continue to climb at a relatively 
moderate rate through the second half of the 
year. Small quarter to quarter increases are 
expected for dairy products, fish and sea- 
food kerns, cereal and bakery gpods, vegeta- 
ble oil products, and sugar and sweets. These 
increases will reflect higher prices for some 
raw materials as well as higher processing 
and marketing costs, 

Prices for processed fruits and vegetables 
may rise at a slightly faster rate, reflecting a 
little tighter supply situation for most items. 
Egg prices may also climb at a faster rate as 
they recover from their springtime lows. 

Although prices for soft drinks and most 
other beverages will rise further, coffee 
prices are expected to continue their descent 
from last year's peak, barring unfavorable 
weather. This would hold average beverage 
prices nearly steady. 

Largely on the strength of increases 
which had occurred by June, third-quarter 
prices for food at home are presently expect- 
ed to average around 2 percent above the 
second-quarter and a little more than a tenth 
above a year earlier. Since little change is 
expected between the third and fourth 
quarters, grocery prices at the year's end 
likely will remain about 10 or 11 percent 
above last quarter of 1977, with an average 
increase for all of 1978 around a tenth above 
last year. 

Meanwhile, prices for away from home 
eating, which are slower to adjust than 
grocery store prices, are expected to con- 
tinue to climb throughout the second half of 
the year. But, due to their slower rate of in- 
crease early this year, away -from home food 
prices may end the year a little less than 10 
percent above a year earlier. 

The average farm value of U.S.-produced 
farm foods, which rose sharply through the 
first half of 1978 is expected to decline 
moderately during the second half. For the 
entire year, however, the farm value is 
expected to be up around 15 percent and 
account for about half of the annual increase 
in grocery store food prices. 

Farm to-retail price spreads are expected 
to widen further in the months ahead, 
reflecting inflationary pressure on food 
marketing firms. For all of 1978, spreads are 
expected to average 7 or 8 percent above a 
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year earlier and account for almost 40 per* 
cent of this year's grocery price increase. 
Average prices for imported foods and 
fishery products, items which do not origi* 
nate on U.S. farms, are expected to rise 
moderately despite continuing price declines 
for coffee. For the year, prices for this entire 
category of foods may average around 6 per- 
cent above last year and account for a little 
more than I tenth of the annual food-at« 
home price rise. Larry Summers, (202) 447- 
8707 and Henry Badger* (202) 44 7*8454. 

1978 Food Consumption 
Slightly Above 1977 

Per capita food consumption this year 
may be slightly above last year. Foods origi- 
nating from animals may show a small 
decline. However, this will be offset by a 1- 
percent gain in the consumption of crop 
foods. 

Combined chicken and turkey consump- 
tion is expected to total nearly 58 pounds in 
1978. This would be a 7 percent increase 
from 1977. In addition to poultry, small 
gains are anticipated for eggs, dairy products, 
and fish. However, these increases likely will 
be more than offset by the decline indicated 
for beef. 



FARM VALUE CONTINUES UPWARD TREND 
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The index of per capita consumption for 
crop foods is expected to rise, mainly due to 
anticipated gains in consumption of potatoes, 
vegetables, melons, and vegetable oils. Also 
small increases are expected for cereals and 
sweeteners. These gains will be partially off- 
set by declines indicated for fruit and coffee. 
Alien Johnson (202)447-8707 

First Half 1978 in Perspective 

Grocery store prices rose around 10 
percent from December 1977 through June 
of this year based on the new Consumer 
Price index for all urban consumers (CPI-U). 
Around two- thirds of the rise resulted from 
higher returns to farmers with the remainder 
contributed by higher marketing spreads and 
higher prices for imported foods and fish, 

Strong consumer demand in the face of 
smaller supplies resulted in an almost 30- 
percent jump in prices for beef and veal this 
year. This, in turn, contributed to rising 
prices for the entire meat and poultry com- 
plex despite expanding output by broiler 
producers and a relatively large total meat 
suppiy. Modest increases in dairy prices and 
an 8-percent drop in egg prices resulting 
from generally ample supplies provided a 
moderating influence against rising meat 
prices. 

Other moderating influences to the gen- 
eral rise in food prices were provided by 
beverages as coffee prices continued a 
gradual decline from December to June. 

Fresh vegetable prices have risen around 
30 percent so far this year as heavy winter 
and spring rains interfered with both plants 
ing and harvesting in many vegetable produc- 
ing areas. Smaller supplies boosted fresh 
fruit prices by around a fourth from Decem- 
ber 1977 to June 1978. Prices for apples, 
oranges, and most small fruit increased 
rapidly. 

Higher meat prices contributed about half 
of the rise in grocery store prices during the 
first half of 1978. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
contributed about a fifth followed by poul- 
try with about one tenth. Moderately highet 
prices for most other foods accounted for 
the rest of the rise in grocery prices so far 
this year. Lower egg prices offered the only 
offset . 

AJthough grocery store food prices have 
risen a little more than 10 percent since last 
December, the average increase for the first 
6 months relative to a year earlier is about 9 
percent. This reflects the fact that year 
earlier differences were smaller at the begin- 
ning of the year. 



MARKET BASKET OF FARM FOODS 1 








Farm- 




Period 


Retail 


Farm 


retail 


Farmers" 




cost 


value 


spread 


share 






1967*100 




Percent 


1970 . . . 


113,7 


114.0 


113.5 


39 


1971 . . . 


1157 


114.4 


116.6 


38 


1972... 


121.3 


125.0 


119.0 


40 


1973 . . . 


142.3 


167.2 


1265 


46 


1974 . . . 


16 1.9 


178.3 


151.5 


43 


1975 , ,. 


173.6 


187,2 


165.0 


42 


1976 .. 


175.4 


178.4 


173.5 


39 


I977 a . . 


179,2 


178.7 


179,5 


39 


1976 










I 


176.7 


183.3 


172.6 


40 


II 


1753 


182.6 


170.8 


40 


m 


176.0 


178,6 


174.4 


39 


IV ... 


173,5 


169.1 


176.3 


38 


1977 










1 


177,1 


176.8 


177,2 


39 


II ... . 


178j8 


178.6 


178,9 


39 


\\\ ... 


180.3 


180.1 


180.4 


39 


IV ... 


180,6 


1792 


181,6 


38 


1978* 










I 


187.7 


192^4 


184.7 


40 


IJ . . 


1982 


211.7 


189.7 


41 



'Repfewnti all food Originating on U.S. farms 
sold in retail food Stores. The retail cost if a com- 
ponent of the Consumer Price Index published by 
the Sureau of Labor Statistics. The farm value is 
the PaVment to farmers for equivalent quantities of 
food Products less allowance for byproducts. The 
farm-retail spread is the difference between retail 
cost and farm value. 'Preliminary. 



No Grades For Ice Cream 

USDA has dropped plans for ice cream 
grades because the public didn't go for the 
idea. AJthough many who commented on 
the proposals did favor the grades, they 
thought the grades would tell them what 
ingredients were used in the Tee cream. The 
proposed quality grading system for Ice 
cream developed by USDA would have been 
based on the flavor, body, texture, and 
coJor of Ice cream to help consumers 
identify the various quality levels of ice 
cream found in retail stores. However, ingre- 
dient information will be provided by a 
Food and Drug A ministration labeling regu- 
lation which will take effect July 1, 1979. 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 




Commodities 



Large crops are expected again this year, 
based on midyear farm production prospects. 
Weather delayed plantings this springy but 
conditions since then have been favorable to 
crop development. 

Total acreage planted to major crops for 
harvest in 1978 may be down around 3 
percent from last year. Much larger soybean 
plantings were offset by reduced wheat, corn 
and cotton acreages. 

Total production of livestock is expected 
tobe down around 1 percent. Larger supplies 
of broilers and turkeys along with slightly 
more pork and eggs will not completely 
offset reduced production of beef and milk, 

Number on Feed Continue Up, 
Total Cattle Inventory Drops 

The inventory of cattle on feed points to 
continued increases in placements this 
spring. The July 1 inventory of heifers and 
heifer calves on feed in 23 States was up 20 
percent from a year ago. There were 7 
percent more steers on feed- Tota] on-feed 
numbers were up 12 percent from July 1, 
1977. 



Cattle on feed inventories were somewhat 
larger than anticipated and probably reflect 
some holding of cattle following the down- 
turn in prices in early June. Marketings from 
23 States this spring rose 7 percent versus 
an expected increase of about 10 percent. 
The inventory of heavy cattle on feed was 5 
percent larger. The number of heifers on 
feed weighing 900 pounds and over was up 
21 percent. 

Intended fed cattle marketings for the 
summer quarter are up 7 percent from a 
year ago, FaJl quarter marketings may be 
increased about 5 percent. Annually, mar* 
ketings from the 23 States should increase 
about 6 percent. 

The pattern of fed cattle marketings 
suggests fed cattle prices in the 54 to 56 
cents per pound range through September, 
Some modest price strength may develop 
late in the year. 

Slaughter of cows and grass fed steers and 
heifers may be reduced about a third from a 
year earlier tn both the summer and fall 
quarters, Total beef production may be off 
about 5 or 6 percent for the second half 
This indicates a reduction of 4 to 6 percent 
is expected for the year. 

The midyear cattle inventory was 
reported at 12L6 million head, 7 percent 
under last July. Reflecting the smaller 



CATTLE INVENTORY CONTINUES 
TO DECLINE . . . 
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January 1 cow herd, the calf crop was esti- 
mated at 44.1 million head, down 4 
percent from 1977. If projected slaughter 
of 44 to 45 million head of cattle and calves 
is realized, 1978 would be the third con- 
secutive year slaughter exceeded the number 
of calves bom- The January 1, 1979, cattle 
inventory may be reduced another 5 percent 
from January this year. 

Midyear reductions in the cow herd and 
the number of replacement heifers point 
to further cutbacks in slaughter into the 
early years of the 1980Y There were 9 
percent fewer beef cows in the July 1 inven- 
tory. Beef replacement heifers were 8 pep 
cent fewer, The estimated number of 
replacement heifers entering the cow herd 
during January-June was less than 4 
million head or about 40 percent of the 
9.8 million Intended as replacements on 
January 1 . Last year, more than 45 percent 
actually entered the herd in the first 6 
months of the year. Next January's beginning 
cow inventory may be down about 4 
percent and would be the lowest since the 
start of 1968- Accordingly, another reduc- 
tion in the 1979 calf crop Is likely. 

The number of steers and other heifers 
weighing 500 pounds and over was reduced 
only 2 percent. This is likely the result of 
increased calf feeding. 

The relatively smaller declines in cattle 
weighing over 500 pounds on July I , implies 
a smaller decline in early 1979 slaughter 
than previously anticipated. Bidon Bail, 
(202)447-8972 

Supply-Demand Conditions Tighten 
In Dairy Markets 

A combination of strong demand, milk 
production under a year ago, and the current 
low commercial stocks indicates that whole- 
sale dairy product prices and farm milk 
prices will move above support prices this 
summer and rise seasonally further this fall. 

Sales of milk and dairy products were up 
more than 4 percent during the first 5 
months of 1978. Improved consumer pur- 
chasing power and slower rises in dairy 
prices than in other retail prices were factors 
in increased sales from last year's somewhat 
weak levels. 

Improved consumer incomes probably 
were especially important in the large gains 
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BEEF OUTPUT DECLINES AS PORK AND 
BROILERS RISE 




1965 '67 '69 71 73 75 77 79 
° Includes other meats. 



in cheese and n on retail butter use. Higher 
retail meat prices also aided cheese sales. 
On the other hand, demand for nonfat 
dry milk stayed weak this spring. While the 
rate of increase in dairy sales probably will 
slow in coming months, demand is expected 
to remain strong. 

Even though income conditions for dairy- 
men have stayed favorable, milk production 
has weakened considerably since last fall. 
The spring declines in milk output from a 
year ago resulted from sharper declines in 
milk cow numbers with almost no gain in 
output per cow* Cow numbers declined 
more rapidly than last year because of the 
high slaughter cow prices and much better 
off-farm employment opportunities. Milk 
production per cow (particularly in May) 
probably was affected by the slow pasture 
growth, but dairymen were also showing 
restraint in boosting concentrate feeding- 
even though milk-feed price relationships 
were favorable. 

Pressures for increased herd culling pro- 
bably will remain in coming months and 
output per cow probably will recover some- 
what. By late this year, milk production is 
expected to run below last year's accelerat- 
ing rate of output and for the year, output 
may be about 1 percent below the 123 
billion pounds in 1977, 

A brisk demand for American cheese 
to add to commercial stocks will contribute 
to wholesale price strength this summer. 
However* the availability of large USDA 
stocks of butter at 110 percent of the 
support purchase price will likely limit pnee 
advances and forestall a repetition of the 
sharp jumps of late 1973 and late 1975, 

During May-June, USDA purchased 55 
million pounds of butter (down about a 

Emergency Feed Program Payments 
Total $96 Million 

USDA assistance for the first 6 months 
of the emergency feed program-Oct. 1 
through March 31 -totaled nearly S96 
million and helped producers purchase up to 
104 billion pounds of feed (1856 million 
bushels, corn equivalent). 

Under the emergency feed program, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may authorize 
financial aid to farmers when their livestock 
is threatened by conditions brought on by 
a natural disaster Participants may be reim- 
bursed up to 50 percent of the cost for feed 
purchased during the emergency period. 
This, however* may not exceed 2 cents per 
pound in terms of feed grain equivalent. 



third from a year ago), 20 million pounds of 
American cheese (down about a half)> and 
106 million pounds of nonfat dry milk 
(down a fourth). During the first half of 
1978, USDA removed the equivalent of 3 
billion pounds of milk from the commercial 
market, down more than a third from a year 
earlier. 

Sizable government purchases of nonfat 
dry milk likely will continue- James Miller, 
(202) 447-8915 

Broiler Output Still Headed Up 

Broiler meat production this summer and 
fall likely will be up 10 to 12 percent from 
a year earlier. Output in federally inspected 
plants through June totaled 4.9 billion 
pounds (rcady*to-cook)> more than 7 per 
cent above the record volume for the same 
months of 1977. With prospects for large 
grain and soybean supplies and continued 
strong demand for mea(s> broiler producers 
will hold production well above 1978 levels 
in coming months and through at least the 
first half of 1979, 

Because of the strong demand for meat, 
broiler prices have been well above 1977 
prices despite much larger production. The 
nine-city wholesale prices averaged nearly 5 1 
cents a pound for June, 7 cents above a year 
earlier. They strengthened further in early 
July and reached 57 cents a pound. 
Although this may be the high for 1978, 
prices will probably average around the 50- 
cents-a-pound level this summer. Prices are 
expected to decline seasonally this fall and 
to average in the mid^O's, but still above the 
38 cents for October-December 1977. 
William Cathcart and Gerald Rector, (202) 
447-8801 

Sizable Gains Seen in 
Turkey Production 

During January June turkey marketings 
were up about6 percent and weights averaged 
3 percent heavier due mainly to the shift to 
fewer light-breed turkeys this year, Turkey 
production as a result ran about 9 percent 
above January-June 1977, 
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Turkey meat output during July- 
December 1978 may be up 4 to 5 percent 
above year-earlier levels, primarily due to 
heavier weights. 

Turkey producers are expected to 
respond to this year's excellent profit 
margins by Increasing their breeder flocks 
for 1979. Production during the seasonally 
light months of the first half of 1979 will 
likely be sharply above 1978. 

The demand for turkey meat has been 
very strong in 1978. The New York whole- 
sale price for 8-16 pound young hen turkeys 
in June avenge 64 cents a pound, up 16 
percent from a year ago despite larger 
supplies. In coming months, turkey prices 
will be bolstered by high red meat prices. 
They may average near the 65 cents a pound 
level this summer and fall, compared with 
60 cents a pound for July-December 1977. 
William Cathcart and Gerald Rector, {202} 
447*8801 

Egg Production Gains To Begin 
Tapering Off 

Relatively favorable returns to producers 
in late 1977 encouraged egg production 
during the first 6 months of 1978 around 3H 
percent above a year earlier. A larger laying 
flock ind record high output per hen contri- 
buted to the rise. While output per hen will 
likely remain at record levels in coming 
months, layer numbers are expected to 
decline and may average below a year ago 
this fall. Production will be up 2 to 3 
percent this summer but fall's output may 
not match October-December 1977. Produc- 
tion in the first half of 1979 Is expected to 
about match January June 1978. 

Prices for Grade A large cartoned eggs in 
New York during April-June averaged about 
4 cents below the 58 cents a dozen of the 
previous year. Prices have strengthened and 
summer prices may about match the 62 
cent level of July-September 1977. Prices 
are expected to strengthen further this fall 
and average near the mid-60-cems-a-dozen 
level. William Cathcart and Gerald Rector, 
{202)447*8801 

Noncitrus Crop Down From 1977 

Noncitrus fruit output this year is fore- 
cast at about 10 million tons (excluding 
dried prunes and grapes other than 
California), off 4 percent from last year. 
Smaller crops are expected for all fruits 



except apples, which early season prospects 
indicate to be about 7 percent larger. 

The smaller noncitrus crop, combined 
with the seasonal decline in supplies of citrus 
fruit, will keep grower prices sharply above 
year earlier levels through this summer. 
Prices received by growers for all fruit in 
June averaged 16 percent higher than May 
and 68 percent above a year ago. 

Higher costs for raw products and 
processing, coupled with generally good 
demand, have also kept wholesale prices of 
most processed fruit and Juke moderately to 
substantially above a year ago. Canned fruit 
prices for example, were averaging 5 percent 
higher this June than in 1977. 

These higher prices for fresh and pro- 
cessed fruit will be reflected at the retail 
level in the months ahead- Ben Huang and 
Jules Powell, (202} 447-7133 

Fresh, Processing Vegetable Output 
Likely Down Slightly 

Despite 3-percent larger acreage, poten- 
tial output of 14 summer fresh market 
vegetables is expected to be down slightly 
this year should yields be equal to the recent 
historical average. 

Among the major crops there are larger 
acreages of cabbage, corn, lettuce, onions, 
peppers, and tomatoes. There is moderately 
less carrots and celery acreage this year. 
Melon acreage is larger this year, mostly due 
to more cantaloups and honeydews planted 
in California. 

Fresh market vegetable prices were record 
high and unusually volatile this past spring, 
For example, lettuce prices f.oJ>. California 
moved from $18 per carton of 24 heads to 
$3*25 in the short span of 18 days in May, 
then bounced up to $13 before the first 
week of Jane was over. Winter rains in Calk- 
fornia and cold February weather in Florida 
disrupted usual planting activity for several 
spring harvested crops. 

By late June, a more normal vegetable 
supply pattern was beginning to emerge, 
though in many instances harvests of many 
crops were delayed a week or two. Season- 
ally heavy summer harvest volume started in 
mid-July, and grower prices have begun to 
move downward. 

Acreage of major processing vegetables is 
off I percent his year. A 13-percent decline 
in contract tomato acreage and a 3-percent 



cut in com were not offset by increases 
for other crops. 

If average yields are realized, the total 
contract tonnage will be moderately less this 
year because tomatoes comprise nearly 60 
percent of the volume produced, In turn, 
this suggests a smaller 1978/79 supply of 
canned vegetables at moderately higher 
prices, because the larger carryover cannot 
be expected to offset the smaller tomato 
packs to be made this summer and fall. 

However, a somewhat different supply 
picture emerges if tomatoes are eliminated 
from consideration, leaving the canned and 
frozen items which compete directly with 
each other, such as snap beans, peas, corn, 
carrots* and broccoli. Here, the 1978/79 
picture is likely to be one of slightly larger 
supplies because several packs of certain 
vegetables stand a good chance of being 
slightly larger. The combined carryover of 
these canned vegetables is slightly below that 
of a year earlier, but the carryover of frozen 
vegetables is substantially larger. 

Even so, any small increases in pack 
would not imply lower prices in view of 
sharply increased costs of processing in 
1978. Tinplate costs alone have risen about 
18 percent over a year earlier. Charles Porter, 
(202)447-8666 

Moderately Smaller Summer 
Potato Crop 

This summer's potato crop, off 4 percent 
from a year earlier, is one of the smallest of 
recent record- This smaller crop may keep 
prices slightly above a year earlier. But 
relatively large quantities of Norgold Russets, 
classed as fall potatoes, are moving to 
market now. This could alter the U.S. 
summer price prospect to some extent. 

And with a smaller supply to market, 
there likely will be a minimal quantity held 
over to compete with the important fall 
crop to be harvested beginning in early 
September. 

If fall crop growers plant according to 
their intentions and yields are close to the 
most recent 5~year average, grower prices 
this fall could be expected to average only a 
few cents higher than the $3.1 1 average for 
fourth quarter 1977. 

Dry edible bean prices have been easing as 
buyers anticipate larger supplies this fall 
from a 16-percent larger acreage for harvest. 
Production last year was the smallest since 
1973 because untimely rains reduced harvest 
in Michigan, the major producing State. 
Joseph Podany, (202) 441*8666 
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Large Feed Grain Production and 
Supply in Prospect 

Crop prospects now indicate 1978 U.S. 
feed grain production may total 192 million 
metric tons. Of course, weather develop- 
ments until harvest wilJ be very important 
in determining actual production. Current 
prospects suggest an output ranging from 
180 to 205 million tons. 

If the crop and prospective demands 
develop about as now expected, the feed 
grain supply for 1978/79 would be about 
236 million metric tons, a little more than 
the record 1977/78 supply. 

Feed grains fed to livestock and poultry 
may total around 5 percent above the 1 18 
million metric tons in 1977/78. Exports are 
now expected to total close to the record 
high of 53 million estimated for In 1977/78 
if foreign crops develop as now expected. 
Such use would about match 1978 crop 
prospects. 

The farm price of corn for 1978/79 is 
now projected at $2 10 to $230 per bushel, 
compared with about $2.03 in 1977/78. 
Last year corn prices were unusually low at 
harvest— when much of the crop was sold— 
because the record-large output strained the 
marketing system. Abo, transportation pro- 
blems and a dock strike made for more 
difficulty than usual in moving the crop 
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through marketing channels. Prices 
strengthened markedly later in the year. 

The situation is somewhat different this 
year. The loan program available to feed 
grain program participants, and the prospec- 
tive smaller 1978 crop, should limit the price 
drop at harvest and add strength afterwards. 
George R> RockwelL Jr. (202) 447-8636 

Wheat Prices Bolstered by 
Prospective Production Cut 

Growers* acreage adjustments in response 
to the set-aside and graze-out programs, low 
1977 wheat prices, and adverse weather in 
some areas Indicate that the 1978 wheat 
crop will drop below the 2-billion^bushel 
level for the first time in 3 years. As of July 
1 , the new crop harvest was forecast at 1 .8 
billion bushels, 1 1 percent below last year's 
level. With the winter wheat harvest near 
completion* the July forecast is a good indi- 
cation of the final crop, with 2 out of 3 
chances that the final crop will not differ 
by more than 70 million bushels. 

If crops develop as now expected, total 
wheat supplies for the 1978/79 marketing 
year will be 5 percent below last year's his- 
tone high of 3.1 billion bushels. Combined 
hard wheat supplies are projected about 2 
percent below 1977/78, while soft wheat 
supplies may run 20 percent lower. 

This year's wheat food use is projected to 
be around 565 million bushels, down from 
the record 569 million bushels in 1977/78. 
Higher wheat prices may tend to limit gains 
in domestic food use. Also, feed use of 
wheat is expected to be half last year's 
nearly 200 million bushels based on summer 
wheat prices being well above feed grain 
prices in most areas. 

Early expectations point to another good 
export season but U.S. exports will depend 
heavily on weather conditions this summer 
and fall and the outcome of world grain 
crops. At this time exports may exceed a 
billion bushels for the sixth time in the last 
7 years. U.S. wheat exports for 1978/79 are 
currently projected to range around 1.1 
billion bushels, about matching last season's 
1,124 million bushels. Although world trade 
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is expected to ease somewhat from last 
year's record, increased US- sales to Latin 
America, Asia, Eastern Europe and to the 
People's Republic of China seem likely. 
Exports are expected to encounter increased 
competition when new crop supplies become 
available in competing countries. 

Early season supply-use prospects suggest 
the 1978 harvest is about in balance. Accord- 
ingly, yearend wheat stocks may hold around 
the l.l-billion-bushel level of the past 2 
years. 

Despite a large supply of old-crop wheat 
on hand, prices held at high levels as the 
harvest moved into full swing in June and 
July. Generally, market prices were running 
70 to 80 cents per bushel higher than earlier 
levels. This was caused by concern over crop 
prospects, a lagging harvest, extremely light 
farmer selling, and heavy export shipments. 
Further, the large stocks outstanding under 
loan and farmer-held reserve Inventories 
(over half of June I stocks) have been 
factors in pricing. Another factor has been 
the surge in farm bin construction in the 
wheat belt which will do much to relieve the 
traditional harvest rush and encourage 
Orderly marketing by spreading the crop 
movement over a longer period. 

However, as the size and quality of the 
1978 crop becomes apparent and the large 
supplies dominate the market, there is likely 
to be downward pressure on wheat prices. 
Season-average farm prices in 1978/79 arc 
projected to range $2.70 to $3.25 per bushel, 
considerably above last year's S2J1. Alien 
Schienbein, (202)447-4997 

Larger Soybean Crop Foreseen 

Plantings this year were reported at a 
record 64 million acres, up 9 percent from 
the previous high of 59 million in 1977. 
About 5 percent of the 1978 soybean 
acreage will be planted following the harvest 
of another crop-primarily wheat. Eight 
percent of last year's soybean acreage was 
double-cropped. 

Because the 1978 planting season was 
wetter than usual and seeding was delayed, 
the outcome of this year's soybean crop will 
depend on growing conditions in late July 
and August. Current acreage and yield pros- 
pects suggests 1978 output in a range of 17 
to 1.9 billion bushels. 

Only modest increases are expected in 
U.S. soybean crush and exports during the 
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1978/79 marketing year. Best estimates now 
suggest use around 1.8 billion bushels. Mow- 
ever, a large Brazilian crop would provide 
stiff competition in the latter half of the 
U.S. marketing year— which could hold total 
use near the \1 billion bushels expected for 
the current season. 

Farm prices projected for the 1978 crop 
range from 55 to $7 per bushel, around the 
season -average price for the 1977 Crop. 
However, depending upon the level of U.S. 
soybean production and the strength of 
world demand for oilseed products, prices 
could drift toward $5 per bushel should 
demand prove sluggish or approach the S7 
level should demand prove stronger. 

Unprecedented world demand and 
smaller- than-expected oilseed production in 
some parts of the world are pushing U.S. 
soybean disappearance this season to record 
levels of around 1 .7 billion bushels, leaving 
carryover stocks this coming September at 
around 125 million bushels. Although 
slightly above last September's 103 million 
bushels, minimum pipeline stocks tie indi- 
cated. New-crop soybeans are not available 
in volume until October. Stanley A. Gazette 
(202 } 447-8444 

Cotton Production/Use in 
Close Balance 

Cotton prouction is likely to range 
between 11 to 13 million bales, down from 
last season's 14.4 million. However, since 
domestic stocks increased sharply during 
1977/78-from 2.9 to 5.6 million bales- 
1978/79 supplies could range from about 
165 to 18.5 million bales, compared with 
1977/78"$ 17 J million. 

Exports are the bright spot in the cotton 
situation- With forward sales already in 
excess of 3 million bales, shipments during 
1978/79 could easily match 1977/78's 
total of 5.5 million. 

Factors in the strong foreign demand for 
U.S. cotton include plentiful U.S. supplies, 
less aggressive export marketing by foreign 
cotton producing countries and for some 
countries, the decline of the U.S. dollar. 

Domestic mill use could increase slightly 
in 1978/79 if raw cotton production should 



fall in the upper end of the ll-to-13-mUlion- 
bale range. Otherwise, mill use could drop 
again. Mili use weakened throughout 
1977/78 due to an oversupply of denim 
fabric and heavy inflows of foreign textiles. 
For the season* mill use totaled about 6.5 
million bales, down from 6.7 million in 
1976/77. 

Spot market prices were holding steady 
at 56-57 cents per pound (strict-Low- 
MiddJtng 1-1/16 inch cotton) in mid-July, 
little changed from year-earlier levels but 

6 or 7 cents a pound higher than January 
prices. Sam Evans. (202) 447-8776 

Tobacco Production Equals Use, 
Prices Up 

Disappearance of U.S. tobacco in 1978/ 
79 is likely to remain near the 1977/78 
level of 1.9 billion pounds. Domestic 
cigarette use will likely hold fairly steady, 
but cigarette exports are slated to increase 
slightly. Because the support level is up 
about 65 percent, 1978/79 tobacco prices 
and tobacco farm cash receipts will exceed 
1977/78 and may set a record. 

Exports during January-June were about 
the same as last season as increases for 
burley offset declines for flue and fire-cured 
tobaccos. As of July 1 conditions, the 1978 
flue-cured crop was forecast at 1,153 million 
pounds, slightly larger than last season. After 

7 days of sales the average flue-cured price 
was up 45 cents to S1J1 per pound. The 
early marketings were of much better 
quality than the 1977 crop. Less than 2 
percent was ptaced under loan. Richard Hall 
and Robert K Miller (202) 447-7290 

August Situation Report Schedule 

Situation reports which will be released 
by USDA's World Food and Agricultural 
Outlook and Situation Board this month are: 

Title Off Press 

Wheat August 2 

Vegetable August 4 

Livestock and Meat August 1 1 

Ag Supply and Demand August 1 1 

Export Outlook August 17 

Cotton and Wool August 31 

Single copies of the above reports may be 
obtained by writing to: ESCS Publications, 
Room 0054 South Building, USDA, 
Washington, D.C 20250. 



* No. 1 Hard Winter, Kansas City. A No. 2 Yellow, 
Chicago, ono. 1 Yetlow, Chicago. cSpot Martret, 
1-1/16" SUA. a Average through Jufy 24. 
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Grain Storage Capacity: 
Do We Have Enough? 



by Floyd D, Gaibler 

National Economics Analysis Division 

Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives Service 

From the start of the winter wheat 
harvest in June to the wind up of the feed 
grain and soybean harvests in December, on- 
and off-farm storage capacity usually is at a 
premium. 

Last year, record supplies of wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans-coupled with slack 
export demand-caused spot shortages of 
storage capacity to occur throughout pro- 
ducing areas. And low bid prices further 
aggravated the storage problem by prompt- 
ing farmers to hold grain off the market. 

In response to this situation, farmers have 
expanded their on-farm storage and drying 
capacity considerably and the USDA's farm 
facility loan program offers low downpay- 
ments and interest rates which have provided 
farmers added incentives to increase storage 
and drying capacity. During 1977, USDA 
loans were made to build structures with 
storage capacity totaling 5I3million bushels. 
Based on a recent ASCS grain storage 
capacity survey, total U.S. farm storage is 
estimated at 9.9 billion bushels. 



To determine if shortages of storage 
capacity are likely to occur again this year, 
storage capacity and needs were analyzed for 
20 major wheat, feed grain, and soybean 
producing States. 



These 20 States accounted for 86.5 
percent of U.S. commercial (of f-farm) grain 
storage capacity as well as 86.9 percent of 
estimated total U.S. on-farm storage 
capacity. 

July 1 and December I, which approxi- 
mate the peaks of wheat* feed grain, and 
soybean harvests, were used to analyze grain 
storage needs. Grain storage requirements 
were estimated for ihc above periods based 
on projected 1978 crop production, June 1 
stocks, and estimated disappearance. 

Commercial grain storage was adjusted to 
remove export elevator capacities from the 
total since export elevators rarely serve as 
long-term storage warehouses. Also, river 
elevator capacities were excluded since their 
functions are primarily loading and unload- 
ing grain with storage capacity serving chief- 
ly as a temporary holding facility, Export 
elevator capacity for the 20 States amounted 
to only 249 million bushels, while storage 
capacity of river elevators totaled 261 
million bushels or 8.1 percent of total off- 
farm storage capacity, 

On-farm storage capacity was measured 
on the basis of a recent inventory of on-farm 
grain storage facilities, For the 20 States, 
totai on farm capacity amounted to over 8.6 
billion bushels. 

Estimates of on farm capacity derived 
from the 1974 Census of Agriculture, which 
totaled 5.3 billion bushels for the 20 States, 



ON-FARM STORAGE NEEOS AND CAPACITY 1 

Implied on-farm storage Storage capacity Implied on-farm storage 

needs 1 maximums deficit 3 

State 

On*farm 

July 1, 1978 Dec. 1, 1978 stocks 1974 Census JufV 1 Dec. 1 

Million bu. 

Kansas 48 203 264 

Oklahoma 20 42 69 — - 

Texas 77 104 - _ 

Nebraska 558 579 485 - - 

Washington 45 43 ■*-* _ 

Icwa 37 1,062 1,083 998 

IIJdOOTs 717 817 716 

Ohio o 325 255 210 - 70 

Minnesota 245 833 749 583 - 84 

North Dakota , . . 62 299 558 463 - 

Montana 35 154 195 177 

Colorado O- 55 83 86 - _ 

Missouri 221 21 1 233 .— — 

Kentucky 62 t05 66 - _ 

Tennessee ...... 42 37 _ _ 

Arkanwi 26 41 - _ 

Michigan 134 131 118 - 3 

Indiana 379 426 341 - 

North Carolina .-0 57 72 67 - 

Wisconsin 70 282 260 235 - 21 

Total 469 5,567 5.959 5,324 - 178 

'Preliminary, * 1978/79 crop Production plus June 1 itocks less consumption to date indicated less 
commercial storage space less exporl elevators available. 'Computed as implied on-farm storage need$ less 
maximum on-farm stocks level or census estimate (whichever is larger). Negative values omitted. 
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were also used as a capacity measure. The 
larger of the two measures was used to deter- 
mine any shortage of onfarm storage. 

The Situation at Midyear: 
Space Available 

U.S. grain and soybean stocks on farms 
as of June I were up 27 percent over last 
year* while off-farm stocks increased 17 
percent. 

Commercial storage capacity as of mid- 
July totaled 6.6 billion bushels, about 300 
million bushels above last year. Roughly 44 
percent of the commercial eapaciry was 
being utilized, down from 48 percent a year 
earlier. 

While space was available nationally, six 
of the 20 States were holding stocks on July 
1 that exceeded their individual commercial 
storage capacity, implying on-farm storage 
needs. However, on-farm storage capacity in 
the six States seem adequate, since collec- 
tively the States required only 469 million 
bushels of on-farm storage capacity, which 
did not exceed individual on-farm measures. 
Several reasons account for the apparent 
lack of any current shortage of grain storage 
capacity. First, disappearance of grains and 
soybeans Is running well ahead of last year s 
the result of brisk export demand and 
increased domestic use of feed grains and 
soybeans. Utilization of grains and soybeans 
(as measured by changes in total stocks) in 
the 20-State total currently is almost 15 
percent higher than a year ago. 

Secondly, most 1978 crops, particularly 
wheat, apparently will be down somewhat 
from 1977. Total estimated crop production 
for the 20 States as of July 1 was down 
almost 4 percent from this time last year. 

Third, the winter wheat harvest was 
slowed by inclement weather, which tended 
to moderate the large surge of harvested 
grain to storage and marketing facilities. 
Finally, the big Increase in commercial 
and on -farm capacity in the past year has 
apparently absorbed the large June 1 wheat 
carryover and, together with the above 
developments, may have offset the need for 
additional available grain storage at midyear. 

It should be noted that these estimates 
were made at the State Level and that local- 
ized shortages of grain storage capacity are 
Likely 10 occur. 



Storage Situation To Tighten 
By Yearend 

Total supplies (production, carryover 
and imports) of wheat, feed grains and soy* 
beans for 1978/79 are projected at 15.0 
billion bushels, up slightly from 14.9 billion 
in 1977/78. Since grain arid soybean harvests 
do not occur simultaneously* grain storage 
requirements will not equal the total supply 
at any one time. 

After the major portion of feed grains 
and soybeans are harvested, the majority of 
States will need more storage capacity than 
is available commercially. 

Fifteen of the 20 States (Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota! 
North Dakota, Montana, Colorado, Missouri, 
Kentucky. Michigan, Indiana, North 
Carolina, and Wisconsin) will require a total 
of 5.6 billion bushels of onfanu storage, 
about 3-1 billion less than the estimated 
total on-farm capacity of the 20-State total. 
Only one of these fifteen States, Ohio, 
had on-farm storage needs in excess of its 
estimated on-farm capacity. For Ohio, this 
implies a possible on-farm storage deficit of 
about 34 million bushels. While the neigh- 
boring States of Michigan, Indiana and 
Kentucky have sufficient capacity to absorb 
the Ohio deficit, the opportunity to utilize it 
would probably be limited. 

Overall, it appears mat grain storage 
capacity will be sufficient to meet 1978/79 
eeds, although local shortages inevitably 
occur -every year. And a sharp increase in 
crop production estimates or a drop in grain 
and soybean utilization could result in spot 
shortages of storage capacity, particularly in 
view of the continuing railcar shortage, 
which has forced some local elevators to pile 
grain on the ground. 



Land Lost To Cities 
Frequently Cropland 

Urban development claimed about 17 
million acres of rural land between 1967and 
1975 according to a report recently released 
by the US- Department of Agriculture. 
Another 7 million acres of rural Land were 
inundated by water, in ponds* Lakes, and 
reservoirs during the 8-year period. About 
one-third of this land was cropland at the 
time it was converted. 

The study also reported thai: 

-Of the lands converted to urban and 
other uses during the 8-year period, about 8 
million acres were "prime farmland"; 

-Croplands in the Northeast, Appala- 
chian, Pacific, and Lake States are most 
likely to be threatened by other uses in the 
future; 

-About L 1 1 million acres not now in 
crops have high or medium potential for 
conversion to cropland if needed. Only 34.9 
million acres, however, can be converted 
without applying conversion practices to 
avoid soil eroision hazards or water disposal 
problems. 

Copies of "Potential Cropland Study" 
(Statistical Bulletin No. 578) arc available 
from the Office of Governmental and Public 
Affairs, room 502 A T USDA, Washington, 
DC 20250. 



More Land Could Be Converted 
To Crop Use 

A decade of losses of U.S. cropland to 
urbanization, highway and reservoir con- 
struction and other uses could be recouped 
by bringing into production undeveloped 
land with good potential for cultivation, 
according to a recent USDA report. 

Recent department studies have identi- 
fied 15 million acres of high potential land 
with no limitation to development which 
could be converted to crop production. 
Between 1967 and 1975, 45 million acres 
of prime farmland actually In crops were 
Lost to urban and water uses. However, the 
proportion of Class I and III (high quality) 
land actually cropped Increased slightly 
from 83 to 86 percent during the period. 

For a free copy of "A Perspective on 
Cropland Availability;' AER406, write 
ESCS Publications, rm + 0054-S, USDA, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. Please indicate 
your zipcode. 
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Improved farm commodity prices and a 
better Income situation for farmers will 
encourage an increase in fertilizer use during 
1978/79. Domestic consumption should be 
up 4 to 5 percent over the July June 1977/ 
78 season. Nitrogen, phosphate, and potash 
use will be up about the same percent. 

Even with no increase in 1979 plantings, 
the outlook for stronger commodity prices 
should encourage farmers to apply fertilizer 
at rates equal to or above those for the past 
season. 

Total domestic fertilizer use for the 
1977/78 fertilizer year declined an estimated 
3 to 4 percent from a year earlier, the result 
of an unfavorable early season outlook for 
commodity prices and an acreage cutback 
because of the reintroduction of set-aside 
programs. 

Here arc some highlights of the fertilizer 
situation in the past season and the outlook 
for 1978/79: 

Nitrogen Fertilizers; Farmers used about 
3 to 4 percent less nitrogen in 1977/78 than 
the record 10.6 million tons of 1976/77, 
However, use of nitrogenous fertilizer is 
expected to rebound In 1978/79. and could 
even set a new high. With more favorable 
crop prices and income prospects in 1979 
farmers will again apply generous amounts 
of nitrogen fertilizer. 



During the 1977/78 fertilizer year the 
nitrogen sector of the fertilizer industry was 
plagued by excess capacity. For example, 
although production capacity of anhydrous 
ammonia was up 16 percent from a year 
earlier, actual production in April was run- 
ning only about 6 percent ahead of a year 
earlier. 

The excess capacity plus the soft demand 
caused inventories to balloon. Inventories 
of nitrogen in Aprd 1978 were up 143 per* 
cent from a year earlier, rising from over 1 .2 
million tons of nitrogen to about 3.0 million 
tons. 

The weakness in demand, huge inven- 
tories, and lateness of the fertilizer season 
caused anhydrous ammonia producers to 
idle about 2.5 million tons of production 
capacity by May. This idling was reflected 
in production figures in February and March 
where output fell below that of a year 
earlier. In normal years, manufacturers are 
operating at full capacity during this season. 

Reflecting the large supplies, prices of 
anhydrous ammonia dropped significantly in 
1977/78 to about S85 per ton for Guif Coast 
producers, compared with SI 15 a year 
earlier. But prices to fanners were only 
slightly below those of a year earlier. 

Nitrogen fertilizer prices should make a 
small recovery in 1978/79 as the improved 
demand picture and adjustments in supply 
add strength to prices, However, price hikes 
should be modest because of existing large 
inventories that have to be worked through 
the system, the availability of excess domes- 
tic production capacity, and the availability 
of nitrogen fertilizer imports from Canada, 
Mexico, and other countries. 

Consumption is expected to be around 
1 1.0 million tons in 1978/79. 

While some plants still have long-term 
contracts to buy natural gas—the basic in- 
gredient of nitrogen fertilizers-at prices as 
low as 20 to 25 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, these contracts are expiring. New 
sources of gas will cost from $ 1 50 to $2 .00 



and perhaps as high as $2.80 per thousand 
cubic feet. The higher cost of gas in a ton of 
anhydrous ammonia could increase from S8 
to $14 to as much as $80 to $90 per ton- 
With ammonia selling at $80 on the Gulf 
Coast, some capacity must be shut down be- 
cause it cannot compete. 

In the long run, major price increases for 
ammonia must be expected as gas prices rise. 
However, increased competition from 
imports, particularly from the USSR and 
Mexico, will tend to keep prices from rising 
rapidly. 

Domestic urea and ammonium nitrate 
facilities probably will continue to operate, 
but will purchase increasing quantities of 
imported ammonia as domestic natural gas 
prices Increase. 

Phosphate fertilizer: Phosphate use, like 
nitrogen, edged down about 3 to 4 percent 
to about 5.4 million tons in 1977/78. 

As in the case of nitrogen, gains in pro- 
duction capacity outstripped actual output. 
Wet-process phosphoric acid capacity rose 
about 6 percent, about 9.4 million tons, 
versus a 2-percent hike in actual output, 
inventories in April 1978 were up about 15 
percent from a year earlier. Prices of phos- 
phate fertilizers are close to year-earlier 
Levels. 

Exports of phosphate rock were up in 
1977/78 over 20 percent from a year earlier, 
while diammonium phosphates and concen- 
trated superphosphate exports were up 22 
and 15 percent, respectively. 

Prospects for 1978/79 suggest adequate 
supplies of phosphate fertilizers at modestly 
higher prices. Consumption is projected to 
increase 4 to 8 percent to perhaps 5.6 to 5.8 
million tons. 

Potash fertilizers: Potash use in 1977/78 
declined to about 5.6 million tons, a drop 
about in line with lower nitrogen and phos- 
phate fertilizer use. 

On the supply side, combined U.S. and 
Canadian production in the 1977/78 ferti- 
lizer year was up about 8 percent from a 
year earlier. Domestic inventories at the end 
of June climbed 55 percent from last year, 
although imports were off roughly 4 percent. 

Prices remained stable during the last 
fertilizer year and are expected to remain 
stable in the coming year. Consumption in 
1978/79 is expected to range from between 
5.8 and 6.0 million tons, up moderately 
from the season just ended. Paul Andrilenas, 
(202)447-6620. 
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Nonreal Estate 
Borrowing Slows Down 

The 1 7-pcrcent increase in nonreal estate 
farm debt during 1977 is not likely to be 
matched in 1978-although a relatively steep 
climb (roughly 13 percent) is still expected. 

First quarter loan statistics for the three 
principal nonreal estate lenders-banks 
production credit associations (PCA's) and 
the Farmers Home Administration (FmKA) 
-rose more slowly in the first 3 months of 
1978 than in the same quarter of 1977, 
There was also a decided shift toward greater 
FmHA fininring. 

Loans of the commercial lenders— banks 
and PCA's-dedined slightly in the first 
quarter in contrast to the $0,8 billion 
increase in the year-earlier quaner. FmliA 
loans rose by $1.1 billion, a sharp stepup 
from the $0.3 billion gain in early 1977, 

Stated another way. loans made by the 
FmHA constituted only about a quarter of 
the total increase of the three lenders in the 



GAINS IN FARMLAND VALUES EASE 



NONREAL ESTATE FARM LOANS 
OUTSTANDING 

Jan-Mar Jan-Maf 
1977 1978 

BiL Dol 

Banks * 

Beginning $23^3 $25.7 

Ending 23.7 25.5 

Percent change ■ ■ 2% -1% 

Production Credit Awociations 

Beginning 12.2 13.5 

Ending 12.6 13.4 

Percent change 3% 

Farmer* Home AdminT* I ration 

Beginning 1.9 3.1 

Ending 2.2 4.2 

Percent change . , , . . 16% 35% 

Total 

Beginning ■ ■ 37,3 ' 42,3 

Ending 38.4 43.1 

Percent change , + 3% 2% 

'Total nonreal estate farm loans on January 1, 
1978 are estimated at $55 5 billion Tnduding^in 
addition to the above— loam of Individuali and 
other* t$8.3 billion). Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loam l$4,5^bmion} y and^mriedlaneous group 
{$0.4 twIlionL 
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first quarter of 1977; in the comparable 
period of 1978, the rise in FmHA loans was 
greater than the rise in the combined loans 
of the three lenders. 

Lending by FmHA in the remainder of 
1978 will be affected by enactment of the 
recently passed ^Agriculture Credit Act of 
1978^ Among oiher things, the act pro- 
vides for additional financing by FmHA in 
either direct or guaranteed loans to farm 
producers who are judged to be unable 
because of economic stress to obtain suffi- 
cient credit from their normal credit sources, 
in the approximately 2 years of this program 
(until May 15, 1 980), outstanding loans can 
reach a totai of S4 billion. However, even 
with this enlarged progratn it is unlikely that 
total FmHA nonreal estate lending will 
expand sufficiently in the remainder of 1978 
to offset the slower growth expected in bank 
and PCA lending-in contrast to the almost 
offsetting development in the first quarter. 
Thus, the rate of increase in nonreal estate 
debt is still expected to be below that of 
\911,Phitip Alien. (202)447 7383. 

Farmland Values Continue Climbing 
The value of farmland is expected to rise 
6 to 10 percent during the year ending 
February 1, 1979, primarily reflecting the 
pickup in farm income since Late in 1977 
and the general inflation rate. Farmland 
price increased an average of 9 percent for 
the year ending February l> 1978— the 
smallest annual percentage increase since 
1972, Combining this with a slight increase 
in farm size, the average value per operating 
unit increased 9/7 percent to $195,800. 



The total value of farm real estate was 
$524 billion on February 1, up £42 billion 
from last year. Building values accounted for 
$90 billion or 17 percent of the total value. 
The nitional average value per acre was 
$490, with State averages ranging from $93 
an acre in New Mexico to $2,05 1 an acre in 
New Jersey. 

Farm enlargement accounted for 58 
percent of all farmland purchases in the past 
year, compared with a record 63 percent the 
year before. Based upon the climbing farm 
income levels, the rate of transfers b expect- 
ed to increase in the current year. 

While credit availability tightened slightly 
during the past year as lenders became more 
cautious, Long-term lenders were still quite 
willing to lend on real estate as a record high 
89 percent of all transfers were credit 
financed. Sellers and Federal Land banks sup- 
plied 64 percent of this credit financing, life 
insurance companies continued to expand 
their market share by financing 15 percent 
of all new loans, compared with 1 3 percent 
the previous year. Larry Walker, (202) 447- 
7385 



SELLERS STILL LARGEST SOURCE OF 
FARMLAND CREDIT; INSURANCE 
COMPANIES EXPAND IN 1977-78 
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Policy 



The Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) has alternative criteria for determin- 
ing the release and call levels for grain in 
the producer held reserve. Price data used by 
the CCC will rely on the dally Market News 
report by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
(AMS) which shows prices bid by buyers at 
selected markets, and the monthly Agricul 
turn! Prices report by the Economics, Statis- 
tics, and Cooperatives Service (ESCS) show- 
ing the current midmonth price received by 
farmers and the average prices received 
during the previous month. 

According to CCC criteria, CCC will 
release grain from the reserve when: 

a. the midmonth price received for feed 
grains U at least 130 percent (145 
percent for wheat) of the current [oan 
level, or 

b. the midmonth price for feed grains is 
between 125 and 130 percent (140 
and 145 percent/or wheat) of the Joan 
and the AMS daily price trend for the 
past 10 market days is up sufficiently 
to indicate that release should be 
authorized. 



Using AMS market price data, the CCC 
will release the grain any time : 

a, the average price for feed grains for 
the last 5 market days, adjusted down- 
ward to reflect prices received by 
farmers, equals or exceeds 1 25 percent 
(140 percent for wheat) of the current 
loan level, unless 

b. the trend in these prices is down and 
CCC decides against a release. The 
downward adjustment will be the dif- 
ference between the most recent ESCS 
midmonth price and the AMS average 
midmonth market price. 

The release period will be terminated 
when; 

a. the ESCS midmonth price for feed 
grains Is below 125 percent of the loan 
(140 percent for wheat), and 

b. the AMS price, as adjusted, for the last 
5 market days is below the same 
criteria. 

Release periods are to remain in effect for 
at least 1 month. Any release period 
triggered by AMS prices would continue 
through the end of the current month and 
would be subject to review and termination, 
if warranted, at the end of the following 
month. 

The average of barley prices received by 
farmers as of mid-June reached $2.20 a 
bushel, 135 percent of the current SI. 63 
loan level, exceeding the criteria necessary 
for triggering a release period. When market 
prices attain 125 percent of the loan level 
for feed grains (140 percent for wheat), pro- 
ducers can redeem their loans without 
penalty, and either sell or hold their gram as 
they wish. 

Since the barley release* announced July 
3, was triggered by ESCS price data, USDA 
will have reviewed the two average barley 
prices again on July 31 when the July Issue 
of Agricultural Prices was published. If both 
the midmonth ESCS and the 5 day AMS 
average prices continued above the release 
level of 52,04 per bushel, the release authori- 
zation will have been extended a month and 
government storage payments stopped. If 
one or both of these prices fell below the 
release level, the release authorization will 
have been rescinded and storage payments 
continued. 

Redemption of the loans is required when 
market prices reach 140 percent of the loan 
for feed grains and 175 percent for wheat. 
These **ca!T levels would be determined in 
the same manner described for the release 



levels. Loans not redeemed within 30 days 
after the **call" announcement will be for- 
feited to the CCC. 

Producers placed more than 25 million 
bushels of barley in the reserve since the 
commodity became eligible December 6, 
1977, when the market price was $1.79. 

Procedures for determining the release 
price are designed to allow reserve partici- 
pants to redeem their loans and sell their 
grain at market prices significantly above the 
loan level. Since this is the first release 
announced for the producer-held reserve, 
farmers, grain buyers, and market analysts 
are quite interested in the decisions farmers 
make and their effect on the market. 

Program Signup and Certification 

Signup for the 1978 cotton, feed grain, 
and wheat programs showed 1,186,143 
farms intending to plant an estimated 
50,326,980 acres of wheat and 69,649,667 
acres of feed grains. Cropland designated as 
set aside totaled 1 7 million acres, including 
10 under the wheat program and 7 under the 
feed grain program. Additional acreage to be 
diverted included 5 million acres under the 
feed grain program and half a million under 
the cotton program. Producers planned to 
graze or hay over 1 million acres of wheat. 

Initial signup does pot commit producers 
to the commodity programs. However, final 
figures will be available only after farmers 
have "certified** their crop acreages. 

Since the end of May, the signup dead 
line for 1978 crop programs* winter wheat 
prices have fluctuated somewhat, but 
remained near the same level. In contrast, 
wholesale cash corn prices have dropped 
about 35 cents a bushel. Weakening corn 
prices may encourage those producers to 
follow through with their set-aside and 
diversion intentions, thus assuring eligibility 
for price support loans and disaster, 
deficiency, and diversion payments while 
reducing their total crop acreage. 

Producers who signed up and intend to 
participate must make any necessary 
acreage adjustments to comply with the 
program(s) prior to the final certification 
date. After certification is complete, ASCS 
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will make spot visits and measurements of 
participating farms at random. Those 
farmers who are not in compliance may be 
ineligible for program benefits. 

Fanners certify their acreages at their 
county Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service office. Certification dates 
arc set by the State ASC Committee and 
vary from State to State- County offices will 
inform farmers of the final certification date 
for each crop and program. 

1978 Tobacco Loans Raised 

On June 30, USDA announced an increase 
of about 6.3 percent in price support leveh 
for eligible kinds of tobacco. Current law 
requires the price support to be adjusted by 
the parity index average for the last 3 years. 

The support levels, by kind, and compara- 
ble 1977 rates are as follows: 

As in the past, price support will be made 
available to eligible producers through loans 
to producer associations under contracts 
with the CCC To be eligible, producers must 
certify that ihcy have not used restricted 
pesticides (DDT, TDE, toxaphine, and 
endrin)on their tobacco. 

Producers of the kinds of tobacco under 
acreage allotments or acreage .poundage 
marketing quotas must certify their planted 
acreage. 

Associations to which loans are made are 
authorized to withhold I cent per pound 
from the advances to producers to help 
defray association administration costs, Cecil 
Davison (202} 447*8840. 



TOBACCO SUPPORT LEVELS 

Kind 1977crop !973croP 

{cents per pound) 

Flue-cured, types 11-14 113-8 121 

BurleV,tYPe31 117.3 124,7 

Virgin ii ftre-cured, 

type 21 79.5 84.6 

Kentuc ky/Ten net see 

fire-cured, types 

22-23 79.5 84,6 

Dark air-cured, 

type* 35-36 70.7 752 

Virginia lun-cureo, 

type 37 70 7 75,2 

Cigar binder, type* 

51-52 81-2 86.3 

Cigar filler and Dinder, 

typat 42-44. 53-55 . . 53.6 62.3 

PuertoRk:an,type46 . 60,9 64.7 



USDA Offers Purchase Program 
For Flaxseed 

A national purchase price of $4.50 per 
bushe! for the 1978 crop of flaxseed was 
announced by USDA in late July. This 
purchase agreement program is the first 
type of price support offered by the 
department for flaxseed since 1974. 

Under the program, producers sign 
agreements that obligate the Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC) to purchase 
flaxseed at the county purchase price- 
which will be announced soon by USDA, 
Purchase agreements are not binding on 
producers. They may sell their flaxseed at 
any time, thus voiding the agreement. What 
the agreement program does is assuie pro- 
ducers that they will receive at least the 
government purchase price for their crop. 

Producers may sign agreements any time 
up to the maturity date of the agreement. 
In the major flaxseed -producing states of 
Minnesota , North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana, the maturity date for 1978-crop 
flaxseed is May 31, 1979, In all other stales, 
the maturity date is April 30, 1979. Pro- 
ducers do not receive payment and they do 
not deliver their crop loGCC until after the 
agreement maturity date. 

USDA Adds Soybean Oil To 
Commodities Reported Under 
Daily System 

Soybean oil has been added to the list of 
commodities covered under the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's daily reporting system. 

Soybean oil transactions involving one 
country of destination for quantities of 
20,000 metric tons or more in any 1 day or 
totaling 40,000 metric tons or more in any 1 
week must now be reported by telephone to 
USDA by 3 p jn. (EST) on the next business 
day following such transactions. 

The commodities already included under 
the daily reporting system are: wbeat.com, 
grain sorghum, barley , oats, soybeans and 
soybean meal. Reportable quantities for 
these commodities are 100,000 metric tons 
or more in any 1 day or totaling 200,000 
metric tons or more in any 1 week. 

Information on significant export activity 
reported under the daily reporting system is 
summarized in Departmental press releases 
issued to the public. 



Hired Farmworker Numbers Steady 
The number of hired farmworkers 
changed little between 1972 and 1976, indi- 
cating that annual farm employment 
continues to be stable after the long down- 
trend of previous yean. 

This is one of the findings of a recent 
USDA report on the hired farm labor force. 
Here aie some of the other report's high- 
lights; 

—The hired farm working force totaled 
2 + 8 million in 1976. 

—Three out of five hired farmworkers in 
1976 were 14-24 years old; three out of four 
were male. Most (75 percent) were white, 11 
percent were of Hispanic origin, and 14 
percent were blacks and others. 

—The median education of farmworkers 
25 yean of age or older was 10.1 years in 
1976. Nearly a fourth of the Nation's hired 
farmworkers were located in the Southeast 
at the time of the survey. About 8 percent 
of the hired farmworkers were migrants. 
-Only 12 percent of the people hired to 
work on farms worked there year-round 
(250 days of more) In 1976. Another 10 
percent worked on farms 150 to 249 days. 
Together, these full time and regular farm- 
workers did the bulk -68 percent-of hired 
farmworkin 1976. 

A copy of 'The Hired Farm Working 
Force of 1976," AER No. 405, may be 
ordered from Publications Services, Room 
0054-S, Economics, Statistics, and Coopera- 
tives Service, USDA, Washington, D.C. 
20250. Please include your opcode, 



Report Wrapup . . . 

USDAs Economics, Statistics, and 
Cooperatives Service issues a variety of 
periodic reports that report on or analyze 
the economic situation of U.S. agriculture. 
Periodicals 1978, a brochure just off press, 
lists the titles of these ESCS repons, along 
with brief descriptions of their contents, 
frequency of issue, and liow to be placed on 
their mailing lists. 

To obtain your copy of Periodicals 1978, 
send a postcard to ESCS Publications, Room 
0054 South Building, USDA, Washington, 
D.C 20250. 
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World Agriculture 
anH Trade 



World coarse grain production in J 978/79 
may approximate 700 million tons, at least 
as large as the 1977 crop if growing and 
harvesting conditions continue favorable. 
The possibility for some recovery in Soviet 
and Brazilian production tends to offset the 
expected decline in the United States and in 
several other major exporting countries. 
Little change is expected in the production 
levels of Western and Eastern Europe. 

The 1978 Soviet total grain crop (coarse 
grains, wheat, other grains, rough rice, and 
pulses) is now forecast at 195 to 230 mil* 
lion tons, compared with 195 million m 
1977. Improved soil moisture conditions 
and evenly distributed rainfall indicate 
higher yields than last year, barring any 
unusual developments during the rest of 
the season, with increases both for wheat 
and coarse grains. 

World coarse grain exports are expected 
to drop about 5 percent from 1977/78's 
92-million-ton record.' The Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe are likely to continue 
heavy imports even if crop expectations are 
met because of low grain stocks and expand- 
ing livestock production West European 
coarse grain imports are expected to remain 



around 1977/78 levels as price relationships 
continue to favor use of nongrain feedstuffs 
by their expanding livestock industries. 

U.S. coarse grain export prospects, 
although still very tentative, could hold near 
the estimated 53 million tons for 1977/78, 
depending on world developments. 

World wheat production is expected to 
increase from the reduced 382 million tons 
in 1 977/78, perhaps to around 400 niillion if 
crops develop about as now expected. Out- 
side of the United States, production is 
expected to rise by almost a tenth, if output 
recovers in the USSR, Western Europe, and 
Australia. The Soviet crop is expected to fall 
in a range of 95 to 110 million, compared 
with 92 million tons last year. 

World wheat trade may decline marginal- 
ly in 1 978/79- Western Europe, the USSR, 
and the People's Republic of China (PRC) 
will import less than in 1977/78 if the 
expected production increases are realized. 
North African wheat production recovered 
in 1978, and imports will be smaller in 
1978/79* With continuing large wheat stocks 
and expanding production, India is expected 
to be an exporter of wheat In 1978/79 as in 
1977/78. U.S. wheat exports in 1978/79 
may approximate the 30 million tons in 
1977/78 depending on the outcome of the 
U.S. and world wheat production. 

The 1978/79 world rice crop may 
approximate 370 million tons, about the 
same as last year's crop. Early season pros- 
pects are generally favorable across Northern 
Hemisphere producing areas. Summer mon- 
soon rains have been adequate thus far in 
India and other Asian areas. 

U.S. exports are likely to remain near 
2.2 million tons (milled basis), while world 
trade is expected to be off almost i tenth to 
8.8 million tons. Thai rice exports may be 
down as much as 40 to 50 percent from the 
large 2.9 million" tons reported in 1977, The 
PRC and Pakistan are other major rice 
exporters, with shipments from each coun* 
try totaling around i million tons annually. 
World cotton production in 1978/79 is 
projected at 59 to 65 million bales, conv 
pared with 64 million in 1977/78. Price 



relationships have encouraged many farmers 
to switch to other crops. In addition, 
weather problems have hurt the Soviet 
cotton crop. 

The outlook for cotton trade in 1978/79 
is generally promising because supplies are 
large and world consumption is expected to 
increase. U.S. exports are expected to 
remain near 1977/78's estimated 5.5 million 
bales. Salty Byrne. (202) 447*8261 

U.S. Agriculture Holds Big 
Share of Major World Markets 

The United States is the world's largest 
exporter of agricultural products, and the 
U.S. market share Is expanding for a number 
of commodities. For several temperate-zone 
products, the United States is the dominant 
force in the world market. 

The U.S. share of world coarse grain 
exports isestimated at 57 percent in 1977/ 

U.S. EXPORTS INCREASE SHARE OF 
WORLD TRADE 



1 Trade data in this article include mtra-EC 
trade. The trade years used are based on the 
marketing years of the individual countries. 
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78, up from about 45 percent in the late 
1960V The United States has absorbed 70 
percent of the growth in world trade that 
has taken place during the last decade. In 
1978/79, the U.S. share of world exports 
is expected to be up slightly. 

The United States is also the world's 
primary exporter of wheat. U.S. exports of 
wheat in 1977/78 totaled 31 million tons 
out of a world total of about 74 million. 
Even if U.S. exports dip slightly in 1978/79, 
total world trade will be down marginally so 
the U.S. share of world trade will probably 
remain at 41 percent. 

The United States produces less than 2 
percent of the world rice crop, but it is the 
leading exporter of rice on the world 
market, in most years outpacing Thailand. 
The U.S. share of world trade has remained 
fairly constant during the past decade, aver- 
aging 20 to 25 percent of the total. In 
1978/79, the -U.S. share may remain near 
1977/78's estimated 24 percent. 

During the 1960's, the United States pro- 
vided over nine-tenths of the soybeans and 
soybean meal traded on the world market. 
Demand for high- protein meals was expand- 
ing along with the growth of livestock 
industries In many parts of the world. Brazil 
and Argentina were encouraged to promote 
soybeans, and large-scale production was 
begun. 

As exports from these countries took otT, 
the U.S. predominance in soybean trade 
slipped. However, the United States has 
shared in the trade expansion, and soybeans 
are among the fastest growing export com- 
modities. 

Soybeans and soybean products (meal 
and oil) have become the largest U.S. 
agricultural export item. In fiscal 1977, 
soybean, meal, and oil exports were valued 
at $5.7 billion, topping corn exports of $4,5 
billion and wheat and product exports of 
S3 billion. Fiscal 1978 exports of soybeans 
and products will exceed $6 billion. Record- 
high export volumes also arc expected for 
soybeans (19 million tons), soybean meal 
(5.4 million), and soybean oil (953,000). 

The United States usually supplies about 
a fourth of the cotton traded on the world 
market. The USSR is the second largest 
cotton exporter with about a fifth of the 
market. The other major exporters are 
Turkey, Egypt, Sudan, aad Central America. 
In 1977/78, U.S. exports are estimated at 29 
percent of world trade In cotton. 

The U.S. share of world unmanufactured 
tobacco trade has slipped in recent years. 
However, the United States is still the largest 
exporter and has a fifth of the market. 



Brazil, India, Turkey, and Bulgaria are the 
other large exporters, but many countries 
export tobacco. 

U.S. tobacco exports have encountered a 
number of obstacles during the 1970*s. 
Antismoking campaigns and higher taxes in 
Europe and Japan have discouraged con- 
sumption. US. tobacco was particularly 
affected because of its higher price and 
greater nicotine content. Additionally, tariff 
concessions have been granted to exports of 
developing countries, seriously damaging the 
U.S. competitive position. Salty Byrne, (202 
447-8261 

Geneva Trade Talks Continue . 

Negotiators at the Tokyo Round of Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) failed to 
settle on a package of basic agreements by 
the July 15 target date. However, several key 
countries, including the United States, 
reached a "framework of understanding" on 
essential elements of a new trade pact. Nego- 
tiators are now striving to complete the talks 
by the end of the year. If this is achieved, a 
final package will be presented to Congress 
when it reconvenes in January 1979. 

At the Bonn Economic Summit, held 
July 16-17, 1978, the heads of state of the 
United States and seven other major indus- 
trialized nations reaffirmed their support of 
the MTR They also called for a successful 
conclusion of the trade talks by December 
15, 1978. The 1974 Trade Act authorizes 
U.S. participation in the ongoing negotia- 
tions until January 1980. 

Significant progress has been made in 
many areas of the negotiations, however, 
several important issues concerning agricul- 
ture, subsidies/countervailing duties, and 
safeguards remain to be resolved, inter- 
national codes regulating product standards, 
customs valuation, and government procure- 
ment are near completion. 

There is also broad agreement to reduce 
tariffs by about 40 percent, with tariff har- 
monization. Overall tariff reductions of this 
magnitude would be significant, particularly 
the reductions on products with current 
duties in the range of 5 to 15 percent— where 
most tariff categories exist and most trade 
occurs. 

Progress In liberalizing trade of agricul- 
tural products, which is of prime interest to 
the United States, has been limited. The 
United States continues to seek further 
reductions of tariff and quota barriers on 



Foreign Agriculture Circulars 
USDA'S Foreign Agricultural Service issues 
a number of Foreign Agriculture Circulars 
at irregular intervals during the year on vari- 
ous commodities and export services for the 
food and agricultural trade. These circulars 
are distributed without cost to U.S. resi- 
dents. If you wish to be placed on the mail- 
ing list for any of these reports, you should 
write to: Foreign Agricultural Service, Infor- 
mation Division, Information Services Staff, 
Room 5918 South, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

Titles 

Oilseeds and Products 

Grains other than rice 

Livestock and Meat 

Cotton 

Coffee 

Dried Pulses 

Processed Fruits 

Fresh and Processed Citrus Fruits 

Cocoa 

Dairy 

Fresh Deciduous Fruits and Grapes 

Dried Fruits 

Hops 

Tree Nuts 

Poultry and Eggs 

Rice 

Seeds, Field, and Vegetable 

Sugar 

Tea and Spices 

Tobacco 

Vegetable Fibers 

Wool 

Honey 

Fresh and Processed Vegetables 

Table Olives 

Strawberries and Other Berries 

Tropical Fruits 
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fresh citrus, citrus juices, and beef from 
Japan. U.S. negotiators are also seeking 
further European Community (EC) tariff 
reductions on U.S. exports of tobacco, citrus, 
lard, almonds, grapes, and prunes as welt as 
relaxation of nontariff barriers on hotel beef 
and rice. 

MTN participants have agreed on basic 
components of international arrangements 
for meat and dairy products, although 
several elements remain unresolved. These 
arrangements, if negotiated, would include 
provisions for information gathering, Consul- 
tations, safeguards, export subsidies, and 
increased market access. The dairy arrange- 
ment may include some economic provisions. 
The United States has taken an active role in 
these discussions but has not made a com- 
mitment to participate in any final arrange- 
ments. 

Wheat and coarse grains issues, which 
have been linked with the talks being held at 
the International Wheat Council (IWC), 
continue under deliberation. The interim 
committee of the IWC is scheduled to 
resume negotiations in October 1978. 

The Subgroup on Subsidies/Countervail- 
ing Duties (CVD's) convened July 1 3, 1 978, 
to review a text prepared by the United 
States, EC, Canada, Japan, and the Nordics 
(Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden). The 
document, which may be used as a basis for 
negotiations, contains provisions on agricul- 
tural subsidies, procedures for notification 
of subsidies and CVD's actions, imposition 
of CVD's, guidelines for internal subsidies, 
and provisions on dispute management. 
Consultations are also underway on 
several working documents concerning safe- 
guards-temporary import restrictions 
applied when imports are injurious to 
domestic producers. One of the major unre- 
solved differences has been over the principle 
of selectivity; that is, whether safeguards 
should be applied only against suppliers 
causing injury or against all suppliers of a 
given commodity on a Most Favored Nation 
basis. Barbara S. Blair, (202) 447-7590. 



Goals of New Soviet 
5-Year Plan Revealed 

Some important indications of the direc- 
tion of USSR agriculture through 1985 were 
revealed last month in General Secretary 
Leonid I. Brezhnev's speech to the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, 
Judging from the text of his speech, which 
appeared in the Soviet press, a major goal of 
the eleventh Soviet 5-Year Plan (198 1 -85) is 
further development of the livestock sector. 

Brezhnev emphasized that meat and live- 
stock product output is not meeting the 
burgeoning demand. The 1985 meat produc- 
tion goal of 19.5 million metric tons is a 
13-percent gain over the 1980 target and is 
comparable to the planned increase from 
1975 to 1980. Production in 1977 totaled 
1 4.8 million tons, and the 1 980 goal is 1 7.3 
million. 

All aspects of meat production were 
stressed, especially beef. In conjunction with 
increased beef output, the quality of forage 
production was singled out as a major area 
for improvement. In addition, Brezhnev indi- 
cated a need for improvement in the mixed 
feed industry plus expansion of new sources 
for high protein feed to alleviate the protein 
deficit that exists in the livestock sector. 

The further industrialization of the live- 
stock sector will remain the path for future 
development, with continued emphasis on 
large specialized livestock complexes. How- 
ever, Brezhnev also pointed out that some 
nonspeciaiized enterprises with adequate 
feed bases have performed quite well and are 
still needed. Si mil arly, Brezhnev stated that 
private plots or "private subsidiary farming" 
will play a "useful role" in meeting the over- 
all meat production targets in the next 5- 
Year Plan. 



USSR GRAIN PRODUCTION 1 

Marketing Coarse Totaf 

11 year Wheat grains 1 grain 3 

MiL metric tons 

1972.. .. 86-0 72,5 168-2 

1973 109.8 101.0 222.5 

1974 83,8 99.7 195.7 

1975 66.2 65.8 140,1 

t976 96^9 115.0 223,8 

1977 92.0 92.5 195.5 

1978 95-110 90-110 195-230 

1 "Bunker weight" basis; not discounted for 
excess molrture and foreign materiel, 3 Includes 
rye, bariev, oati, com sorghum and millet. 
5 Includes wheat, coarse grams, rice and miscella- 
neous grains and pulses. 



In the grains area, the average annua] 
gross output is targeted at 238 to 243 
million tons for 1981-85, By 1990, the goal 
is t ton of grain production per capita (the 
Soviet population on July 1, 1978 was 261 
million). 

In the new 5-Year Plan, fertilizer deliveries 
to agriculture are planned to increase to a 
range of 135 to 140 million metric tons of 
material, and deliveries of feed additives 
(mainly urea and feed phosphates) are to 
reaeli 7 million tons annually. This compares 
with a 1970-phn target of 120 million tons 
which the Soviets may be unable to reach. 

In order to meet alt these goals, Brezhnev 
Indicated that the share of capital Invest- 
ment in agriculture during 1981*85 should 
not be any lower than at present (approxi- 
mately 27 percent of total investments in 
the economy). Details of the investment 
pfan will be worked out later, but there is 
the hint that agriculture's investment share 
may increase. One point that Brezhnev did 
make was that the quality of investments 
must be improved, a theme stressed before. 

To improve the profitability and welfare 
on collective and state farms, three measures 
are to be introduced. First, beginning on 
January I, 1979, the purchase price (farm 
price for sales to the state) of mu% wool, 
karakul, mutton, potatoes, and various vege- 
tables will be raised. These purchase price 
increases will add 3.2 billion rubles of 
income annually to agriculture. In 1977 
gross agricultural output was valued at 1 23.6 
billion rubles. Brezhnev emphasized that this 
would occur without an increase in retail 
prices. 

Second, the collective farm income tax 
structure will be eased and the amount of 
funds for compensation from natural 
disasters will be Increased. Third, beginning 
January \ t 1980, the minimum pension for 
collective farmers will be raised by 40 
percent and, by 1985, collective farmers' 
pensions would reach the levels of workers 
in the industrial sectors. Michael Zahru (202} 
447-8380 
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Statistical Indicators 



■=-: 



In/^Orwe 



Gross and net farm income 



Cash receipts from farm marketings 

Livestock and products — 

Crops 

Nonmoney and other farm income 1 
Gross farm income 

Farm production expenses 

Wet income before inventory sdi- . ■ 
Net change in farm inventories 
Net income after inventory adj. 

Current price* ,.,,,,.,,. 

1967 prices* ^. 



Annual 



1975 1976 1977 



88.2 
43.0 

45,1 

8.7 
96.9 

21.1 
3.4 

24.5 
15.2 



94,5 
46.2 
48.3 

&6 

104.1 

83.0 

21.1 
-2.<f 

18 8 

11,0 



96.1 
47.6 
48.5 

12.0 
108.1 

88.0 

20.1 
4 

20.G 
11.3 



1975 



IV 



89.9 
46.8 
43.1 

9.2 
99.1 

77.0 

22.1 
4.0 

26.1 
15.8 



1976 



1977 



1978 



93.3 
46.4 
46.9 

9.2 
102.5 

79.5 

23.0 
■V5 

21,5 
12.9 



98.9 
47,9 
51.0 

9.5 
108,4 

85,0 

23.4 
■3,5 

19.9 
11.8 



III 



IV 



S8iL 



93.2 
45.2 
48.0 

9.6 
102,8 

84.5 

18.3 
-1.2 

17.1 

9.9 



92.6 
45.1 
47.5 

10.0 
102.6 

82.9 

19.7 
-3.2 

16.5 
9.5 



97jG 
46.3 
51.3 

10.5 
108.1 

87.5 

20.6 
-1.0 

19.6 
11.1 



95.7 
46.6 
49>t 

11.0 
106,7 

87.0 

19,7 
.5 

20.2 
11.2 



III 



91.3 

47.8 
43.5 

11.4 
102.7 



16,7 


16.8 
9.2 



IV 



99.6 
493 
50.1 

15.2 
114.8 



86.0 91.4 



23.4 
2.1 

25.5 
ft.8 



102.2 
52.7 
49,5 

13.6 
115,8 

93.5 

223 


22,3 
11.8 



110.0 
57 j0 

53.0 

14,0 
124.0 

97.0 

27.0 
-2.0 

25.0 
13.0 



'All estimate* *tartmg with caler^^ 
are seasonally adjusted at annual rates, 'includes government payments to farmers, value of farm products consumed m farm households, rent* value of larm 
dweiHngs, and income from recreation, machine hire, and custom work, s Deflated by the consumer price index for all items, 1967-1UO. 



Cash receipts from farming 



Farm marketings and CCC loans 1 



1975 



88.209 



Livestock and products & — - - - 43,059 

Meat animal* 25,793 

Dairy products 9,922 

Poultry and eggs 6,810 

Other 534 

Crops 45,150 

Food graihj 7,760 

FeedcroPj 12,150 

Cotton (Mnt and seed) 2,311 

Tobacco y 2,1 55 

Oil-bearing crops 7,273 

Vegetable! and mefons . 5,350 

Fruit* and tree nuts . • . - , ,.,...... 3,525 

Other 4 ' 626 

Government payment* , , , 807 

Total cash receipt* 1 ' 89,016 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1976 


1977 


May 


Dec 

S Mil 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


94,501 


96,084 


6,372 


8,870 


8,556 


6,857 


7,322 


7,110 


7,750 


46,152 


47,565 


3,871 


4,041 


4,011 


4,075 


4,583 


4,707 


4,967 


26.954 


27,946 


2,170 


2,375 


2,418 


2,561 


2,860 


2.969 


3,162 


11,428 


11,776 


1,058 


1,004 


1,011 


933 


1,065 


1,072 


1 P 1 19 


7,167 


7,219 


577 


610 


539 


540 


618 


615 


632 


603 


624 


66 


52 


43 


41 


40 


51 


54 


48,349 


48,519 


2,501 


4,829 


4,545 


2,782 


2,739 


2,403 


2,783 


6.898 


6,139 


312 


251 


413 


265 


233 


176 


181 


13,079 


12,017 


642 


1.237 


1.366 


781 


G56 


502 


590 


3,477 


3,939 


49 


1,050 


339 


120 


173 


32 


44 


2,310 


2,331 


13 


284 


228 


46 


24 


14 


20 


9.252 


9,393 


426 


676 


1,262 


728 


675 


582 


699 


5,245 


5-661 


454 


298 


320 


268 


317 


343 


504 


3,617 


4,262 


264 


481 


312 


288 


288 


312 


388 


4,471 


4,777 


341 


552 


305 


286 


373 


442 


357 


734 


1,819 


38 


985 


308 


219 


151 


298 


150 


95,235 


97,903 


6,410 


9,855 


8,864 


7,076 


7.473 


7,408 


7,900 



1 Receipts from Joans represent vafue of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. Retails may not add because of rounding. 



Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 



All commodities , • 

Livestock and Products 
Crops 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975 


1976 


1977 


Mav 


Dec Jan 
1967=100 


Keb 


Mar 


: .Apr 


May 


114 
106 
124 


121 
111 
135 


125 
114 
140 


97 

110 

79 


139 130 
114 109 
172 161 


100 
104 

93 


98 

112 
77 


9> 

112 

64 


97 
7^ 



augus"/ -i*:. 
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Cash receipts from farm marketings, by States, January-May 



Livestock and Products 



Crops 3 



Total 3 



1977 



1978 



1977 



1978 



1977 



$MiL 



NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine , . . , 

New Hampshire . . 

Vermont . . , 

Massachu*et m .... 
Rhode Itland .... 
Connecticut ..... 

New York 

New Jeriev ...... 

Pennsylvania ...... 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Indiana .....*..., 

Illinois 

Michigan ......... 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas . . . 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware 

Maryland . . . , . . L , 
Virginia .......... 

Wait Virginia . . . 
North Carolina ;^. . 

South Carolina 

Georgia . . . . . 

Ffonda 

Kentucky 

Tennessee ........ 

Alabama 

Mississippi . . 

Arkansas 

Louiiiana 
Oklahoma 

Texai 

WESTERN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico . . . 
Arizona ...... 

Utah ...:... 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska... \ 

Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 

Grand Total 



1 Eitimates as oi the first of current month. a Safes of 
data may not add. 



113.6 


104.7 


24.3 


22,5 


96.3 


106.6 


4 7,5 


42.9 


5.7 


4.8 


55.3 


53,3 


495.6 


524.0 


46.5 


41.3 


550.3 


582.4 


470.3 


531.7 


531.0 


593.3 


763.0 


901.9 


336.3 


371.5 


1,067,9 


1.187,6 


899.3 


1.034.4 


1.604.6 


2.140.7 


628.6 


730.6 


1812 


263.6 


601.6 


540.9 


906.6 


1,122.9 


825.6 


1.378.3 


73.7 


78.5 


178.5 


192,8 


224.1 


235.0 


37,5 


36.3 


453.8 


4686 


115-8 


131,2 


507,4 


569.8 


303.0 


366,9 


295.2 


297.4 


293.1 


345.2 


433.6 


434,5 


282.5 


357.1 


443.6 


542.3 


175.0 


202.1 


507.3 


591.3 


1,334.3 


1.660.0 


115.6 


129.8 


174,5 


227.0 


77.4 


127.9 


546.7 


669.8 


T70.8 


2039 


248.8 


293.4 


94.0 


115.8 


37.5 


42.5 


213.4 


238.6 


134,8 


165.2 


1,255,9 


1.312.4 


1.8 


1.9 


26,9 


26.5 


9,007.6 


22.3434 


i. a Safes of farm products inclu 



95.3 

9.1 

10.0 

41.6 

6.1 

60.6 

184.2 

52.2 

225.1 

686.5 
775,1 

1,951.7 
2985 
141.6 
650.2 

1.510.6 
334,6 
374,4 
82.9 
593.7 
490.2 

18.6 

75.2 

77.4 

14.3 

178.4 

115.6 

200.3 

1.096.0 

428.5 

196.4 

131.2 

204,0 

239.5 

185.5 

198.8 

898.1 

188,3 
232.1 

16.6 
154.7 

48.3 
2410 

24.3 

22.9 

4104 

162.0 

1.662.8 

9 

108,4 

16,124.9 



62.6 

9.2 

9.9 

41.0 

6.2 

51.2 

173.9 

55.9 

241.1 

568.3 

588.8 

1 ,704.6 

327.9 

218.3 
810.3 

1.088.0 
412.6 
290.9 
207.8 
653.5 
456,4 

15.2 

74.3 

71.9 

13.9 

169.5 

104.9 

144.6 

1.419.2 

307.5 

146,1 

139.5 

210.4 

266.3 

183.2 

1424 

741.4 

145,7 

234.1 

17.2 

157.2 

36,4 

197.3 

23.0 

17,4 

407.1 

169.0 

1.606.5 

1.6 

109,1 

15,251.9 



209.0 
33.4 

106.3 
89.1 
11.7 

1159 

679.7 
98.7 

775.4 

1.156.9 

1,306,2 

2,714.7 

634.8 

1.209.5 

1,549.5 

3.116.2 

963.2 

555.6 

684.5 

1,500.3 

1,315,8 

92.2 
253.7 
301 5 

61.8 
632.2 
231,4 

707.6 
1,399,0 
723.6 
489,5 
564.7 
486.6 
683.3 
360.5 
706.1 
2,232.3 

303.9 
406.7 

94.0 
701.4 
219.2 
469.8 
118.3 

60.5 

623.6 

296.9 

2.938.7 

2.7 

135,4 

35,132.4 



1978 



167.3 
31.6 

116.5 
83.9 
110 

104.4 

697.9 
97.2 

823.5 

1.100.0 

1,182.1 

2.606.5 

699.4 

1.405,9 

1,844.7 

3,228.7 

1,143,2 

554.4 

748.7 

1,776.4 

1 ,834.7 

93.8 
267.1 
306.8 

50.2 
638,1 
236.1 
714.4 
1,786.1 
604.9 
491.4 
574.0 
567.4 
80Q.6 
385.3 
733.8 
2.401.3 

275,5 

461.1 

1452 

827.0 

242.3 

490.7 

138.8 

59.8 

645.6 

334.2 

2,918.9 

3.5 

135.6 

37,595.3 



lude receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the period. Rounded 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



IneUi » r * ■. 



U.S. average 

January -June 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1977 



June 



Jan Feb 

1967-100 



1978 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June p 



Pric« Recetved 

AH farm products . . < . . 

All cropi ........ 

Food grain* . . ........ ...... 

F eed grains and hav ....,..-.-*-* *^ * 

Feed grams . ♦ ♦ - 

Cotton ......•....*...-■♦■♦■-■■*■<■*-- 

Tobacco 

Oil*bearmg crops * ♦ 

Fnlft + 

Fresh market 1 * 

Commercial vegetables 

Fresh market . ...... < . . * 

Potatoes 1 ........ . . h ........ . . . . 

Livestock and products * * 

Meal Wimaii 

Datry producti * 

Poultry and eggs 

Prices Paid 
Commodities and services, 

intereit. ta*es. and wage rates 

Production items * 

F eed ........... ........*... 

Feeder livestock ........ ^ . - • * 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt . 

Taxes on farm real estate 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted! 

Production items, interest, taxes, and wage ra*es . 

Prices recejved (1910 14-100) 

Prices paid, etc. (Parity index! 11910*14-1001 

Parity ratio 3 



188 

196 
224 
221 
219 
246 
158 
180 
126 
123 
159 
171 
232 
183 
181 
190 
177 



191 
192 
186 
162 
287 
178 
211 
198 
471 
647 
73 



188 
205 
154 
204 
196 
290 
173 
282 
135 
126 
189 
218 
194 
173 
166 
188 
178 



202 
201 
201 
156 
331 
195 
226 
209 
469 
686 
68 



203 
202 
188 
190 
186 
229 
183 
222 
210 
218 
206 
239 
202 
205 
213 
201 
180 



215 

212 
184 
204 
384 
210 
245 
222 
509 
730 
70 



184 

196 
139 
189 
180 
272 
174 
287 
153 
151 
147 
150 
223 
173 
169 
187 
167 



204 
203 
198 
154 
331 
195 
224 
210 
459 
692 
66 



186 
188 
178 
176 
172 
213 
185 
207 
187 
186 
187 
207 
184 
185 
183 
203 
166 



209 

203 
179 
170 
384 
210 
244 
215 
465 
710 
65 



193 
190 
182 
180 
175 
224 
184 
200 
194 
201 
183 
201 
187 
196 
197 
203 
179 



211 
206 
178 
185 
384 
210 
244 
218 
482 
717 
67 



1 Fresh market for nonotrus and fresh market and processing for citrus, includes sweetpotatoes and dry edrWe beans 
prices paid, interest, taxes and wage rates, p Preliminary, 

Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



200 
198 
186 
187 
183 
228 
181 
221 
203 
210 
188 
209 
186 
204 
209 
203 
182 



214 
211 
183 
202 
384 
210 
244 
221 
501 
727 
69 



208 

208 
195 
194 
191 
230 
183 
230 
194 
200 
246 
296 
189 
209 
218 
201 
187 



216 
214 
187 
213 
384 
210 
246 
224 
521 
735 
71 



215 
212 
193 
202 
198 
239 
183 
239 
222 
233 
213 
247 
209 
217 
233 
199 
181 



219 
217 
188 
229 
384 
210 
246 
227 
538 
744 
72 



218 

217 
191 
198 
195 
242 
183 
232 
257 
275 
230 
273 
256 
219 
236 
199 
182 



220 
218 
189 
223 
384 
210 
246 
228 
545 
747 
73 



5 Ratio of index of prices received to index of 



January -June 



1976 



1977 



197B P 



1977 



June 



1978 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



Junep 



Crops 
All wh ea t (S/bu.) . ■ ■ 
Rice, rough {$/cwtJ ..♦.-£ 
Corn |$/bu.| 

Sonjhum IS/cwu) 



3.52 

7.12 

2.54 

4.14 

All hay, baled IS/tont ... 56.48 

Soybeans (S/buJ 4 ^3 

Cotton. Upland !cn./lb.l 55-5 

Potatoes IS/cwt.l 3.93 

Ory edible beans (S/cWt.l 17£0 

Apples for Frerti utt (ctl./lbJ 8.6 

Peara for frerfi use ($/ton) 209 

Orangei, alt uses ($/bO*)* . . , ". 1-73 

Grapefruit, all uses (S/box) 1 1-34 



Livestock 

8eef cattle IS/cwO 

Calves ($/cwt.) 

Hogs t$/cwt.| 

Lambs (S/twt.) 

Alt milk, sold to plants {$/cwt| 
Milk, manuf. grade fS/cwt.) . 

Broilers Ictv/lb.) 

Ems Ictr/doz.) 1 

Turfcm kts./lb.) 

Wool Icti./lb.) 4 



35.30 

35.70 

47.50 

51.90 

9.47 

8.51 

24.4 

55.6 

32.2 

610 



2.32 

6.99 
2.28 
3.40 

63,35 
8.02 
65.4 
4,83 

15.90 
12.5 
121 
1.76 
1.27 



34.10 
36.40 

38.90 
50.60 
9.5 7 
8.53 
239 
57.1 
33.2 
72J6 



2.70 

1044 
2.16 
3.49 

51.93 
6 21 
51.6 
3.68 

20.78 
17.0 
'347 
4.24 
1.32 



45.00 

50.80 

46.50 

64,20 

10,12 

9.22 

26.2 

50.8 

38.5 

74.8 



2.03 
7.24 
2.12 
3.12 

61.30 
8.13 
59.8 
4.61 

17.10 
12,1 
133 
2.66 
1.44 



34.00 

35.80 

42.00 

50.90 

9.40 

8.56 

249 

4 7.3 

34.2 

73.7 



2.53 

10.70 

2.00 

3,15 

50,50 

5.75 

48.0 

321 

21.60 

12,6 

195 

3.71 

1.27 



37.20 
40.80 

43,90 
61.00 
10.20 
9.12 
22,8 
49.4 
3&0 
72.9 



2.59 

10.70 
2.03 
3.20 

51.80 
5.53 
50.3 
3.19 

22.30 
13.6 
205 
4.16 
1.38 



39,90 

44.50 

47.90 

62.60 

10,20 

9.18 

24.3 

55*1 

37.1 

727 



2.67 

10.70 
2.15 
3.37 

51.40 
6.20 
51.3 
3.24 

21.40 
14.8 
274 
4.49 
1.25 



43.80 

49.10 

46.80 

67.70 

10.20 

9.23 

24.8 

55.4 

37.8 

721 



2.82 

10.80 
2.24 
3.62 

51.40 
6.49 
51.7 

3.39 
2060 
15.2 
404 
4.04 
1,28 



4 7 JO 
5250 

44.80 
64.20 
10.10 
9.28 
28.1 
52.2 
37.9 
73.7 



2.82 

10.10 
2.29 
3.87 

55.30 
6.77 
53.7 
3.97 

19,10 
20.1 
659 
4.35 
1.15 



50.30 

58.30 
47.80 

67.20 
10.00 
9.27 
27.2 
49.3 
39.6 
78.6 



2.80 
9.65 
2.27 
3.72 

51.20 
6,52 
54.3 
5.10 

19.20 
25.5 

4.68 
1.62 



51.30 

59.00 

47.70 

62,80 

10.00 

9.25 

30,2 

43.6 

40.8 

79.1 



1 Five month average. "Equivalent on-tree returns, 
excluding incentive payments, p Preliminary. 



'Average of all eggs sold by farmers, including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 'Average local market price. 
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Producer and Retail Prices 



Produce nrw ifwcws. u.a. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



1975 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1977 



June 



Jan 



Feb 



1978 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



1967-100 



Finished goods 1 .......................... 4 153 4 

Consumer foods ....... .............. 181 

FruitJ and vegetables 3 183.7 

E »* 1593 

Bakery product* 1 78.6 

M** 1 188.7 

Beef and veal . , . . w . . . . 176,3 

p °* * ! 214J 

P*>"ltfV 184.1 

Fi>n 218.7 

Oairy Product* .......... 155.8 

Proceswd frutti and vegetables , 1695 

Refined sugar 1 na 

Vegetable oil end products ...... , . 21 1 5 

Consumer finished goods lets loods 153.1 

Beverages, alcoholic 134.7 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 1A6.1 

Apparel 133 4 

Footwer 147 r 8 

Tobacco products . . , . t 1496 

Intermediate material* ....... ISO 

Materia** foe food manufacturing 209.4 

Ftour ^34 

Refined sugar* n a. 

Crude vegetable oil . t 4 208.1 

Crude material!* . . , , 196 9 

Foodstulfs and feedstuff* . . . T . 191 .fl 

Fruit* and vegetable! 3 183.7 

Grains 223,9 

Livestock 1fl 7 fl 

Poultry, live 189& 

Fibers, plant and animal ,...„..... _ . 153.1 

Milk 180^2 

Oilseeds 19Q 5 

Coffee, green 177,8 

Tobacco, leaf n 8 

Sugar, raw cane ........... 316.2 

All commodities . 174,9 

Industrial commodities .............. , , ..... 171.5 

AM foods 7 [ 1fl6 * 

Farm products and processed foods and feeds .... 184.2 

Farm product* ................ 186.7 

Proces^d food* and feeds 182.6 

Cereal and bakery product* 178.0 

Sugar and confectionery ........ . . h ..... . 254,3 

Beverages 162 .4 

Wholesale spot^pricej. 9 foodstuffs 227.3 

1 Commodities 
become 



170.3 

180.2 
178.4 
179,1 
180.0 
173.6 
156.0 
201.4 
166.2 
272.4 
168.5 
170.2 

n,a. 
174.2 
161.8 
138.1 
187.2 
139,9 
158.9 
163.0 
189,3 
180.6 
1473 

n.a. 
1625 
206.1 
190,1 
178.4 
2059 
173.3 
166,9 
223.9 
201.2 
204.4 
305.5 
164*2 
185.5 

183.0 
182.4 
178,9 
183.1 
191.0 
178.0 
172.1 
190.9 
173.5 

201.6 



180.6 
189.1 
192.2 
162.0 
186.2 
170.7 
1575 
190.1 
173.3 
294.3 
173.4 
1873 

n.a. 
198.7 
172.1 
139.7 
198.1 
147.3 
168.9 
180.0 
201.7 
181.7 
118,9 

n.a. 
197.5 
214,4 
190.9 
192.2 
165 J 
173.0 
J 75.4 
202.3 
202.6 
236.8 
504,1 

n.a. 
149.5 

194.2 
195.1 
186.8 
188.8 
1925 
186 1 
173.2 
177.6 
200.9 

208.2 



180.5 
190.7 
176.3 
141.4 
185.3 
171.7 
154.8 
197.3 
178.1 
295.3 
174.3 
1*7.7 
n.a. 
216,3 
171.9 
139.6 
198.0 
147.3 
168.2 
175.3 
202.1 
185.6 
109.2 
n.a. 
2295 
215,4 
192.0 
176.3 
157.7 
172.3 
182.7 
197.3 
199.3 
281.1 
559.0 
1745 
137.1 

194.5 

194.7 
188.0 
191,5 
192.8 
190.1 
171.1 
175,3 
207.9 

211.3 



187.0 

195.0 

196.6 

145.2 

193.0 

185.9 

171.0 

2Q6.3 

169.1 

293.5 

178.0 

194.3 

100.1 

194,5 

177.4 

1425 

204.7 

150.1 

173.4 

190.6 

207.2 

186.4 

129.6 

1015 

185.9 

219.6 

194.0 

196.6 

169.1 

188.2 

170.2 

171.0 

208.4 

206.1 

419.5 

185.1 

1725 

200.1 
201.6 
193.4 
1922 
192.2 
191.5 
184.3 
185.8 
202.1 

215.4 



188.5 
199,6 
204.6 
170.3 
1935 
198.2 
182.7 
221.7 
183.7 
288.5 
178.7 
194.6 
112.0 
193.9 
177.6 
145.2 
207.3 
150,0 
175.7 
191.2 
208.9 
191.3 
127.5 
108.3 
1845 
225.0 
201.3 
204.6 
170.8 
202.1 
188.8 
174.4 
209,7 
195,5 
410.5 
184.4 
■ 192.5 

202.0 
2025 

198.3 
1965 
198.9 
194.6 
184.7 
193.8 
201.1 

220.8 



189.0 

200.1 
201.6 
167.4 
194.4 
197.6 
1885 
206.2 
184.4 
291.4 
180,3 
195.6 
108.6 
2065 
178,2 
146,3 
207,3 
150.0 
176.2 
190.9 
210.7 
195.7 
130.6 
106.0 
223.9 
231.2 
207.5 
2015 
178.9 
208.3 
187.9 
186.9 
219.7 
224.0 
386.2 
181,9 
182,1 

2035 

204.1 
199.2 
200.3 
205.3 
196.8 
185.7 
192.9 
200.0 

236.0 



191.4 

204.6 

227.3 

152 2 

195.2 

205.3 

204.9 

202.7 

189.6 

296.0 

1845 

196.4 

104.0 

216.8 

180.4 

145.3 

209.2 

150.3 

180.5 

191.4 

212,4 

201.7 

147.4 

108. 6 

219,5 

238.9 

216.3 

227.3 

198.7 

218.1 

196.0 

181.0 

212.1 

232.6 

372.1 

192.9 

206.4 
206.0 
204.5 
205.5 
213.6 
200.2 
1886 
196.9 
200.1 

239.5 



193.0 
206.9 
220.3 
141.2 
197,5 
216.0 
216.3 
214.6 
189.2 
297.1 
184.5 
197.3 
107.6 
219.8 
181.6 
146.2 
211,0 
150,8 
181.4 
191.4 
213.7 
203.9 
142.3 
108.4 
232.1 
241.1 
219,1 
220.3 
189.2 
230.3 
194.5 
191.8 
212.1 
234.4 
378.1 
n.a. 
187.1 

207.9 
207.3 
206,6 
207.7 
215.7 
2025 
188.2 
197.1 
199.5 

243.7 



194.4 

209.4 

230.2 

127.5 

198.9 

220.4 

221.6 

219.6 

210,7 

295.1 

185,4 

198.7 

107,3 

217,9 

182.6 

146.7 

211.7 

151.7 

181.6 

195.1 

214,8 

204,1 

140.6 

107.8 

219,7 

245.3 

223.7 

230.2 

188.1 

236.2 

221.6 

192 9 

212.1 

229.6 

390.1 

183.9 

189.8 

209.4 
208.5 
206.9 
210.4 
2195 
204.6 
189.0 
198.0 
200.0 

240,8 



S G ^ -F* LI Z TT F :! Sh f nd ^.'Consumer size packages, Dec. 1977-100. 'Commodities requiring further processing to 

J?oo^™t 'frit llh^v-T <ng : Prod " ct * ™"9 «**« *" «« *™ which have not been manufactured at that point, 'includes all 

processed food (except soft dnnks. alcohohc beverages, and manufactured animal feeds) Piu. eggs and fresh and dried fruta and vegetable*, n a.-not^vailable 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Consumer Price index, U.S. average Inotiseaspnally adjusied)* 

January-June 



1976 



Consumer Price index, all hems . . . . , . . ♦ . . 168.1 

Consumer price inde*. less food , 1 1 ............ , 164.7 

All food 179.9 

Food away front home . ♦ . . ♦ ..... ♦ ........ ♦ . , 1 83.3 

Food at home 179.1 

Meat* 1 1813 

Beel and veal ....**....*....**..**..**- 167*1 

Pork 205° 

Poultry • ■ 1 59.3 

Fish 2214 

Eggs .,.........*.....* . ■ . ♦ ♦ ♦ . . 165.8 

Dairy Producti 3 168.0 

Fati and oils* 174.6 

Fruit* and vegetable* 175.4 

168,9 

185.0 

181.0 

221.8 

197,6 

, 142.6 

147.7 

159.5 

145.5 



Fresh ...*..**...........- 

Processed t ....... . 

Cereal* and bakery producti 
Sugar and vweets . ...*...*., 
Beverages, nonalcoholic ..»..► 

Apparel commodities less footwear + , 

Footwear .................... 

Tobacco products * 

Beverages, alcoholic 



1977 



178.8 
175.7 
189.3 
196.4 
187.6 
171.3 
162.2 
182*3 
154,8 
244.0 
174.2 
172,1 
184.3 
194.0 
200.2 
184.8 
181.5 
224.0 
302,1 
148,4 
155.5 
166.0 
149.6 



1978 



190.8 
186.6 
205.1 
210.3 
203.8 
196.0 
187.0 
209.6 
168.0 
266.8 
158.6 
1808 
201,1 
209.0 
212.6 
203.7 
195.4 
255.0 
325,4 
153.2 
161.4 
174,1 
157.6 



1977 



June 



181.8 
178.4 
193,6 
200.6 
191.9 
174.4 
164.8 
187.0 
157.6 
250,8 
141.0 
174.3 
194.7 
196.8 
202.1 
188.9 
182.8 
2323 
348.7 
150.2 
156.8 
166.4 
150.7 



1978 



Jan Feb 

1967=100 



186.9 
183.6 
198.2 
207.2 
195.9 
182.2 
170,5 
198.4 
158.0 
265.1 
168.9 
177.5 
196.3 
191.8 
185.9 
200.5 
190.8 
245.4 
332.4 
1510 
158.2 
173.4 
153.9 



188.3 
1845 
201.3 

208.1 

199.6 

187.5 

175.6 

204,5 

161.3 

264.9 

161.7 

179.4 

197.7 

199.4 

196.5 

203,7 

194.5 

252,7 

331.0 

151.7 

159j8 

173,8 

155.4 



Mar 



1893 
185.8 
203.6 

209,3 
202.1 
192.0 
179.2 
209.2 
165.4 
265.4 
165,3 
179.9 
199-3 
205.1 
205,9 
203 9 
194.4 
255.5 
329.7 
153.2 
161.5 
174.1 
156.9 



Apr 



191,3 
187.1 
205.6 
210.9 
204.3 
197.1 
186.3 
212.9 
169.8 
266.5 
160.3 
181.4 
200.1 
208.9 
212.5 
203 7 
194.8 
257.9 
323.9 
153.9 
162.5 
174.3 
1584 



May 



193-2 
188.5 
209.3 
212.4 
208.6 
202.8 
196.2 
213.6 
171.4 
268.4 
152.1 
182,8 
204.0 
222.8 
235.3 
204.4 
198.2 
259.0 
320.4 
154.6 
163.3 
174.4 
160.0 



June 



195.1 

190,0 

212.8 

214.1 

212.6 

214.3 

213.9 

219.0 

181.9 

270.5 

143.4 

183.8 

209.1 

226.0 

239.5 

205.8 

199.4 

259.8 

315,3 

154.5 

162.8 

174.7 

161.0 



1 Beef. veal, lamb, mutton, pork, and processed meat, 3 Includes butter. 3 Excludes butter. 'Unrevised CPI. 



Consumer Price Indole for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted i f 

1977 



1978 



Dec 



Consumer price index,, all items ................ 186.1 

Consumer prfce index, less food .- 183.1 

All food 196.3 

Food away from home ........ * ............ . 206.2 

Food at home 193.7 

Meats 1 1783 

Beef and veal 168.0 

Pork 1917 

Poultry 153.6 

Fi* 262.6 

Eggs 148.6 

Dairy Products* 176,9 

Fatt and Oil** 196 1 

Fruits and ve<jetable5 192.5 

Fresh 188.0 

Processed 199,2 

Cereal and bakery product* 189.0 

Sugar and sweets ....*....**........*...*. 239.7 

Beverages, nonaJcohOiic ^ ....... ^ 334.3 

Apparel commodities less footwear ....*..*...... 154.5 

Footwear 159,6 

Tobacco Products 1 73.0 

Beverages, alcoJiorfc 1 53.2 



Jan 

187.2 

183.8 
199.2 
208.2 
197.0 
183.1 
171.1 
199.6 
157.5 
266,3 
1561 
177.7 
198,1 
197.2 
195,0 
201.5 
191.3 
244.9 
337.1 
151.1 
158-6 
173.3 
154,2 



Feb 

188.4 
184,7 

202.0 
210.5 
200.1 
188.7 
177.0 
2052 
161.5 
266.5 
159,1 
178.8 
198.9 
200.9 
200.3 
2033 
193.1 
2481 
339.5 
149.2 
159.3 
173.6 
155.4 



Mar 

189 8 

185.9 
204.2 
212.3 
202.5 
193.6 
182.0 
208.4 
163.9 
267.4 
160,7 
179.3 
200.4 
203.8 
204.6 
204.6 
1944 
251.7 
341.7 
151.4 
160.7 
173.6 
156.5 



Apr 

191.5 
187.4 
207,5 
214.0 
206.5 
200.8 
191,9 
211.5 
169.3 
271.6 
155.3 
181.6 
204.5 
210.9 
217,3 
205.7 
195.2 
254.9 
342.9 
153.5 
161.7 
173.9 
157.9 



May 

193 3 
1890 
210.3 

215.8 
209.7 
206.2 
201,0 
211.3 
171.0 
272.8 
147,4 
183.5 
207.9 
219-3 
233.3 
206.9 
197,5 
2564 
341.6 
154.8 
163.4 
174.0 
159.2 



June 

195.3 
190.6 

213.8 
217.8 
213.9 
216.5 
216.0 
215.B 
178.4 
273.5 
137.0 
1B4.8 
210.9 
223.5 
240.1 
207.0 
199.6 
259.0 
341.6 
154.7 
163.8 
1743 
159.5 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



1 Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat. 2 Includes buner. * Excludes butter. 
•Revised indexes; not directly comparable with CPI previously published in AO. 



m;cX t 7T*fi 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Farm-retail p/ice spreads. 



January -June 



1977P 



1978P 



Market basket 1 : 

Retail cost 0967-1001 

Form value (1967" 100) 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farmer*i share (%} 

9eef r chr>Ca: 

Retail price* lets, /lb. I 

Carcass value* lets, I 

Ner farm value lcti./2-28 Ibs.r 

Farm-retail spread fct*.r 

Carcass retail *pread* lets.) ........ 

Farm-carcau spread* lets.) . . ♦ ..... > . . ... . 

Farmer** ^are i%\ 

Pork: 

Retail price* Ictt./lb.) 

Wholesale value* lets.) \ 

Net farm value ictiVl.97 IbsJ 

Farm-retail spread (cti.r 

Carcass retail spread* lets,) . . . . 

Farm-carca« spread 1 lets.) ■ ■ * 

Farmer's share fat) 

Milk, fresh: 

Retail price lcts,/ft gal.) 

Farm value lctt./4.39 lbs. Class I] 

Farm-retail spread lets.) 

Farmer'* share i%\ 

Chicken, frying' 

Retail price Icti./lb.J v% . 

Farm value Ictt/Ml lbs. broilers) ~ t , . . 

Farm-retail spread fcti.) 

Farmer** share (%| ....... L ... 1 1 

Eggs, large grade A 

Retail pnee (ets,/do/,J 

Farm value Ictt./1 03 do*.} 

Farm-retail spread let*.) , 

Farmef "» share \%) . , ............... 

8reed T white: 

Retail Price (cts,/lb. r 

Farm value lets./0.867 lb. wheat* 

Farm value let*, lor all farm ingredient*) 

Farm-retail Vread (cti.J . • . . . , . • . . • . > . ... t t h 

Farmer *i share |\) t [[[ 

Lettuce: 

Retail Price (ctt./headr 

Farm value lcis./1.68 Ibs.r ,, 

Farm-retail spread lets,! .......... ..,..- 

Farmer^ tfiare |\) . [[,' 

Potatoes: 

Retail Prrce Ict*./10 lbs. J 158 7 

Farm value [cts,/l0<42 Ibs.l 

Farm-retail *>read lets.) 

Farmer** share \%\ 

Tomatoes' 

Retail price fcii./lb.r 

Farm value (cts./1.18rbs. r [\\l 

Farm-retail spread (cttJ 

Farmer** share (%} 

Orange Juice, frozen concentrate: 

Retail Price leti~/6-o;r.can) 

Farm value lcts/3.08 Jbt.r 

Farm-retail spread lets,) 

Farmer'* share i%) \ //. 

Margarine: 

Retail price lets. /lb.) 

Farm vafue lets, for veg, oil and NFDM) 

Farm-recall spread f c t*J []] 

Farmer* share (%) 



1^76 


1977P 


1978P 


June 


♦ Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


176.0 


177.9 


193.0 


179.3 


184.2 


188.1 


190,7 


193J3 


198.2 


203 2 


182.9 


177.7 


202.0 


178.0 


186.2 


191.3 


199.6 


207.6 


212.1 


215 4 


171.7 


178,1 


1872 


180.1 


183.0 


186.0 


185.1 


184.2 


189.4 


195 5 


40 


39 


40 


39 


39 


38 


41 


42 


42 


41 


141.8 


135.8 


161.8 


137.4 


148.2 


151.2 


154.6 


162 9 


172.7 


181 3 


91.4 


88.1 


113.2 


91.0 


99.4 


102.6 


108.1 


117.4 


127.4 


124 2 


80,4 


77.4 


101.7 


7&9 


86.6 


89.8 


98,1 


106,6 


116,9 


112.2 


61.4 


58.4 


60.1 


57.5 


61.6 


61.4 


56.5 


56.3 


55.8 


69 1 


50.4 


47.7 


48.6 


46.4 


48.8 


48.6 


46.5 


45.5 


45.3 


57.1 


11.0 


10.7 


11.5 


11.1 


12.8 


12.8 


10.0 


10.8 


105 


12,0 


57 


57 


63 


58 


58 


59 


63 


65 


68 


62 


140.0 


121.2 


139.7 


125.7 


133.8 


138.4 


139.4 


140.9 


141.4 


144.2 


100.5 


84.9 


95.9 


90.2 


91.5 


96.5 


96,4 


95.7 


98 1 


970 


87.5 


70,5 


85.0 


78.0 


82 3 


87,6 


84.2 


81.9 


87.8 


86,1 


52.5 


50.7 


54.7 


47.7 


51.5 


50.8 


55.2 


59.0 


53.6 


58.1 


39.5 


36.3 


43.8 


35.5 


42.3 


41.9 


43.0 


45.2 


43.3 


47.2 


13.0 


14.4 


109 


12.2 


9.2 


8.9 


12.2 


13.8 


10.3 


10.9 


62 


58 


61 


62 


62 


63 


60 


58 


62 


60 


82.5 


83.5 


86 2 


83.8 


84.5 


85J3 


85.8 


86.7 


87.2 


87.5 


46.2 


44,7 


47.8 


45,6 


47.3 


47.6 


4 7,3 


49.1 


47.6 


47.9 


36.3 


38.8 


38.4 


38.2 


37,2 


37.7 


38.5 


37.6 


39.6 


39.6 


56 


54 


55 


54 


56 


56 


55 


57 


55 


55 


61.3 


59.5 


64.2 


60.5 


59.8 


61.3 


63.1 


65.1 


65.6 


70.1 


34,0 


33,1 


35.6 


35.2 


31.2 


32.9 


33,7 


39.5 


34.8 


41.6 


273 


26,4 


28.6 


25.3 


28.6 


28.4 


29.4 


25.6 


30.8 


28.5 


.55 


56 


55 


58 


52 


54 


53 


61 


53 


59 


81.2 


85,9 


78.3 


68.4 


82.7 


80.8 


818 


79.4 


74.7 


70.6 


54.2 


56.6 


48.4 


41.3 


54.2 


51.5 


52.3 


50.2 


43.3 


39.0 


270 


29.3 


29.9 


27.1 


28.5 


29.3 


29.5 


29.2 


31.4 


31.6 


67 


66 


62 


60 


66 


64 


64 


63 


58 


55 


35.3 


35,4 


363 


35.2 


350 


36,1 


36.2 


35.9 


36.8 


37.8 


43 


2.6 


32 


2.2 


3.0 


2,9 


3.0 


3,5 


3.4 


3,3 


6.2 


4.4 


5.2 


4,0 


4,9 


49 


5.1 


56 


5.4 


54 


29 J 


31.0 


31.1 


31,2 


30.1 


31.2 


31.1 


30,3 


31.4 


324 


18 


12 


14 


11 


14 


14 


14 


16 


15 


14 


41 2 


45.2 


67.9 


45,2 


50.6 


64.8 


50.1 


58,8 


102.8 


80 5 


14.1 


14.0 


25.6 


104 


19.8 


22.0 


14,8 


26.3 


36.9 


34.1 


27.1 


31.2 


42.3 


34.8 


30,8 


42.8 


35.3 


32.5 


65.9 


46.4 


34 


31 


38 


23 


39 


34 


30 


45 


36 


42 


158.7 


153.3 


140.0 


197.3 


129,0 


130.5 


132.9 


134.7 


141.1 


171.6 


50,3 


40,9 


38,3 


48.0 


33.4 


33.2 


33.7 


35.3 


41.3 


53.1 


108.4 


112.4 


1017 


149.3 


95.6 


97.3 


99,2 


99.4 


99.8 


118,5 


32 


27 


27 


24 


26 


25 


25 


26 


29 


31 


58,5 


73.5 


69.5 


57.7 


72.1 


56.8 


70.2 


63.5 


89.4 


65.2 


23.1 


30.4 


29.8 


21.9 


27.8 


20.8 


25.4 


39.6 


314 


34.0 


35.4 


43.1 


39.7 


358 


44.3 


36.0 


44.8 


23.9 


58.0 


31.2 


39 


41 


43 


38 


39 


37 


36 


62 


35 


52 


29.2 


31.6 


43.7 


33.8 


42.2 


43.3 


438 


44_1 


44 5 


442 


10.4 


9.6 


17.8 


108 


13.2 


15.3 


18.6 


19.8 


19.9 


20.3 


188 


22.0 


25,9 


23.0 


29.0 


28.0 


25.2 


24.3 


24.6 


23.9 


36 


30 


41 


32 


31 


35 


42 


45 


45 


46 


53.1 


54,6 


61,0 


58 2 


58.G 


59.4 


60.8 


60.9 


62.4 


63.6 


14.4 


22.1 


20.5 


24.1 


17.8 


179 


20.1 


21.9 


23.5 


21 6 


38.7 


32.5 


40.5 


34.1 


40.8 


41.5 


40,7 


39.0 


38.9 


42.0 


27 


40 


34 


41 


30 


30 


33 


36 


38 


34 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Farm retail spreads for selected foods 



Commodities in retail units 



8eef r Choice {lb.} 

Lamb, Choice (lb.) 

Pork (lb, I 

Gutter (lb.) 

Cheen r American process 114 lb.) 
Ice cream itt gal.) ............. 

Milk* evaporated ll4*§ 02.) 

Milk, fresh. 

Sold *n $tore» Itt gd J ........ < . . 

Chicken, frylnQ <lbJ 

Turkey lib.) 

Eggt. large Grade A (doz.) 

Bread, wnite: 

All ingredwntl llb.l 

Wheal (lb. J 

8 read, whole wheat lib.) . . ♦ . ♦ 

Cookies, sandwich lib, I 

Corn Makes H2oz.) 

Flour, white (5 lb + l + + . . . . 

Rice, long gram (lb.) . 

Apples (lb.) ...••.... 

Grapefruit (ea.) 

Lemont (lb J . . * • ♦ ♦ ■ - ■ - 

Oranges (do*. I 

Cabbage lib.) 

Carrots (lb,) 

Celery lib.) 

Cucumbers lib I * * ■ ♦ 

Lettuce (head) . . • * 

Onion* {lb.) 

Peppers, Green lib. J 

Potatoes (10 lb.) 

Tomatoes (lb.) .*■*■■** 

Peaches, canned (no. 2Va) 

Pearj t canned (No. 2J4l 

Beets, canned (No. 3Q3l 

Corn, canned (No. 303l 

Peas, canned iNo. 303) 

Tomatoei. canned (No. 303) ♦ ♦ 

Lemonade, frozen I6~az. can) 
Orange Juice, frozen (602. can) 
Potatoes, trench fried, frozen (9 o*-) < 

Peas, frozen (lOoz) 

Beans, dried {lb.) 

Margarine (lb) 

Peanut butter (12-Of* i«f) 

Salad and cooking oil 124-oj. bottle) , 
Vegetable rfiortening (3 lb-) ....... 

Sugar (5 lb.) 

Spaghetti, canned (15T4 01. can) . . .. 













Second Quarter 












Retail price (cents) 


Farm 


value (cents) 


Farm -re tail spread 


(cents) 


Farmer's 


share {percent) 


1976 


1977 


1978' 


1976 


1977 


1978 1 


1976 


1977 


1978 1 


1976 


1977 


1978* 


141.5 


136.6 


172.3 


83.1 


80.4 


111,9 


58.4 


56.2 


60.4 


59 


59 


65 


189.0 


183.4 


227.2 


118.9 


108.0 


134.6 


70.1 


75.4 


92.6 


63 


59 


59 


138.5 


121.8 


142.2 


88.7 


72.1 


85.3 


49,8 


49.7 


56.9 


64 


59 


60 


120.4 


132.5 


141.9 


80.1 


85.3 


91.2 


40.3 


47.2 


50.7 


67 


64 


64 


84.4 


86.5 


93.5 


40.9 


41.9 


45.0 


43.5 


44.6 


48,5 


48 


48 


48 


126.3 


133.8 


143.7 


45.5 


46.3 


50.2 


80.8 


87.5 


93.5 


36 


35 


35 


34.1 


35.9 


33.9 


16.6 


17.4 


18.3 


17.5 


18.5 


20,6 


49 


48 


47 


82.4 


83.5 


87.1 


44.9 


44,7 


48.2 


37.5 


38.8 


38,9 


54 


54 


55 


60.7 


60.8 


66.9 


32.9 


34.6 


38.6 


26.8 


26.2 


28.3 


54 


57 


58 
62 


74.3 


70.6 


81.1 


40.6 


43.2 


50.5 


33.7 


27.4 


30,6 


55 


61 


76.4 


74.9 


74.9 


50.2 


48 1 


44.2 


26.2 


26 8 


30.7 


66 


64 


59 


35.3 


35.5 


36.8 


6.1 


4.3 


5.5 


29,2 


31 2 


31.3 


17 


12 


15 







^_ 


4.2 


2,5 


3.4 


— 


— 


_ 


12 


7 


9 


57.5 


59.8 


63.0 


5.4 


4.3 


5,1 


52.1 


55.5 


57.9 


9 


7 


a 


95.8 


99.6 


113.0 


105 


11.4 


12.1 


85.3 


38.2 


100.9 


11 


1 1 


11 


51.6 


56.3 


60.4 


4.5 


3.9 


4.0 


47.1 


52.4 


56.4 


9 


7 


7 


92.9 


8G.3 


89,0 


33.3 


19.7 


27,6 


59,6 


66.6 


61.4 


36 


23 


31 


43.9 


39.5 


47.3 


10.2 


10.4 


14.8 


33.7 


29.1 


32.5 


23 


26 


31 + 


33.2 


41.5 


51.9 


8.9 


12 5 


21.1 


24.3 


29.0 


30.8 


27 


30 


41 


20 6 


22,2 


22.7 


4.0 


4.2 


4.0 


16.6 


18,0 


18.7 


19 


19 


18 


44.9 


41.8 


50.4 


8.6 


7,8 


9.5 


36,3 


34.0 


40.9 


19 


19 


18 


107.1 


121.8 


151.7 


20.4 


26,1 


40.2 


86.7 


95 7 


111,5 


19 


21 


26 


16.0 


28.3 


26.3 


4.9 


8,4 


10,5 


11.1 


19.9 


15,8 


31 


30 


40 


23.5 


32,6 


29.7 


6.9 


10.6 


8.9 


16.6 


22.0 


20.8 


29 


33 


30 


29.2 


34.8 


44.6 


7.7 


9.7 


16.1 


21.5 


25.1 


28,5 


26 


28 


36 


35,3 


44.4 


51.5 


11.0 


124 


24,5 


24.3 


32.0 


27.0 


31 


28 


48 


42.1 


44 3 


80.7 


12.9 


10.4 


32.4 


29.2 


33.9 


48.3 


31 


23 


40 


24.5 


38.2 


26.9 


7.7 


15.0 


10.1 


16.8 


23.2 


16.8 


31 


39 


38 


69.0 


85.3 


87.0 


27.0 


27,4 


390 


42.0 


57,9 


48.0 


39 


32 


45 


167.6 


170,6 


149.1 


51.3 


45.1 


43,2 


116.3 


125.5 


105.9 


31 


26 


29 


59.6 


75.1 


72.7 


24.1 


26.7 


35.0 


35.5 


48.4 


37.7 


40 


36 


48 


58.5 


61,5 


63.2 


14.2 


13.2 


12.7 


443 


48,3 


50.5 


24 


21 


20 


70.9 


71.3 


74.6 


15.3 


12.3 


13.2 


55 6 


59.0 


61,4 


22 


17 


18 


31.8 


34.0 


37,1 


2.4 


2.3 


2,3 


29.4 


31.7 


34.8 


8 


7 


6 


35.2 


32.9 


32.1 


5.6 


5.4 


5.5 


29.6 


27.5 


26.6 


16 


16 


17 


38,1 


38.4 


37.9 


8.0 


7,2 


7,4 


30.1 


31.2 


30,5 


21 


19 


20 


34.8 


38.9 


380 


4.8 


4.4 


4.9 


30.0 


34.5 


33.1 


14 


11 


13 


22.9 


23.0 


24.0 


3,9 


2.7 


2.6 


19.0 


20.3 


21.4 


17 


12 


11 


29.2 


33.6 


44.3 


11.1 


9.8 


20,0 


18.1 


23.8 


24,3 


38 


29 


45 


27.4 


28.0 


30.5 


6,0 


4.5 


4.2 


21.4 


23.5 


26.3 


22 


16 


14 


34.9 


37.2 


40,6 


73 


6.5 


6.6 


27.6 


30,7 


34.0 


21 


17 


16 


51.5 


40.3 


52.4 


17.3 


17.2 


19.5 


34.2 


23.1 


32.9 


34 


43 


37 


51,4 


56.1 


62,3 


14.4 


24.4 


22.3 


37.0 


31.7 


40.0 


28 


43 


36 


70.1 


73.1 


75.4 


25.8 


28.7 


30,5 


44.3 


44,4 


44.9 


37 


39 


40 


94.0 


105.3 


114.4 


23,3 


38.6 


34.4 


70.7 


66.7 


80,0 


25 


37 


30 


151.7 


160.2 


166.5 


49.4 


85,7 


77,1 


102,3 


74.5 


89.4 


33 


53 


46 


124.8 


111.1 


122.9 


53.2 


43.3 


53 8 


71,6 


67.8 


691 


43 


39 


44 


26.8 


27.5 


29.8 


3.7 


2.9 


3.2 


23*1 


24.6 


26,6 


14 


11 


11 
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Price spreads lor beef and Pork 



Retail pnce 
per pound 1 



1977 
Jan.- Mar. . 
APr-June . 
JuiV-Sflpl 
Oct .-Dec. . 



1978 
Jan. -Mar. . 
APr. -June . 



Carcass 
value* 



Gross farm 
values* 



Farnwetail spread 



Byproduct 
allowance 4 



Net 
value* 



Total 



Beef, Choice grade 

I97t 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

t976 

1977 v . , 

1975 

Jan^Mar 

Apr -June 

July-Sept 

Oct. -Dec 

1976 
Jan.-Mar ...... 

Apr. June 

JulV-Sept 

Oct.«Dec 



Cents 



104.3 
113.8 
135.5 
1388 
146.0 
138.9 
138.3 



129.6 
146.5 
156.4 
151.4 



142.1 
141.5 
136.1 
136.0 



135.1 
136.6 
138.8 
142.7 



151.3 
172,3 



75,7 

80.1 
98.1 
97,4 
105 3 
88.6 
91-0 



86.6 
113.4 
115.4 
106.5 



89,8 
93.0 
83.8 
88.0 



86.3 
90.8 
91-4 
96.4 



103.4 
123.0 



72.3 

79.8 

1000 

93 7 

99.9 
86,3 
89.0 



80.3 
108.4 

10B.8 
102.2 



853 

91,9 
82,1 
85.8 



83.3 

90.1 
88.9 
93.6 



101,2 
122,9 



4.5 
7.4 
10.1 
7,6 
7.0 
8.4 
9.1 



5.1 

7.1 
7.9 

7.9 



7,6 
8.8 
9.0 
8.0 



9.0 
9.7 
8.7 

9.0 



9.7 

11.0 



67.8 

72.4 
89.9 
86,1 
92.9 
77.9 
79.9 



75.2 
101,3 
100.9 

94.3 



77.7 
83.1 
73.1 
77.8 



74,3 
804 

80.2 
84.6 



91,5 
111.9 



36,5 
41,4 
45.6 
52.7 
S3.1 
61.0 
58.4 



54.4 

45.2 
55.5 
57.1 



64.4 

58.4 
63.0 
58.2 



60.8 
56.2 
58.6 
58.1 



59.8 

60.4 



Carcass - 


Farm- 


Farmer s 
share 


retail 6 


carcass' 1 








Percent 


28.6 


7.9 


65 


33.7 


7.7 


64 


37.4 


8.2 


66 


41.4 


11.3 


62 


40.5 


12.6 


64 


50.3 


10.7 


56 


47.3 


11.1 


58 


43.0 


11.4 


58 


33.1 


12.1 


69 


41.0 


14.5 


65 


44,9 


12.2 


62 


52.3 


12.1 


55 


48.5 


9.9 


59 


52.3 


10.7 


54 


48.0 


10.2 


57 


49.8 


11.0 


55 


45.8 


10.4 


59 


47.4 


11,2 


58 


46,3 


U£ 


59 


47.9 


11.9 


60 


49.3 


11.1 


65 



Pork 

1971 70.3 52.1 35.1 2.8 32,3 38.0 18.2 198 46 

1972 S3,2 65.3 51.2 3.5 47,7 35.5 17.9 17£ 57 

197 3 109.8 87.3 78.2 6.7 71.5 38.3 225 15 8 65 

1974 108-2 77.4 ea 7 2 60 ^ 47.4 308 166 ^ 

1975 135.0 103.8 94.8 79 86.9 48.1 31.2 16 9 64 

1976 134.3 93.6 84,4 6.0 78.5 55,8 40.7 15.1 58 

1977 !25^ 87.6 79.4 6.0 73.4 52.0 37.8 14.2 ,59 

1975 

Jan.-rvter '- • 114.4 85.7 75.6 7.3 68.3 46.1 28.7 17.4 60 

APr.-June 123.1 96.7 88.9 7.4 81,5 41.6 26,4 15.2 66 

July-Sept 149,2 1 18.9 1 14.0 9.7 104.3 44,9 30 3 14 6 70 

Oct.-Dec 153.4 114.1 100.9 7.3 93.6 59.8 39.3 20.5 61 

1976 

Jan.-Mar - ■ 141-5 100.3 92.5 6.2 86.4 55.1 41,2 13 9 61 

Apr.-June 138.5 100.6 £5.0 6,3 88.7 49.8 37 9 119 64 

July-Sept T r 137.4 93.1 84.5 6.1 78.4 59.0 44.3 14 7 57 

Oct^Dec 1193 80.2 65.5 5.0 60.5 59.3 39,6 19.7 50 

1977 

Jan -Mar 120.6 84.1 75.0 6.1 683 51.7 36.5 15.2 57 

APr-June 121.8 86.7 78.6 6.5 72.1 49.7 36.1 13.6 59 

JulY^Sept 131.1 89.3 84,4 6.0 78.4 52.7 413 103 60 

Oct. -Dec 128.3 91.3 79.6 5.6 74.0 54.3 37.0 173 58 

1978 

Jan -" Mar 137.2 94.8 91.5 6.8 84.7 52.5 42.4 1Q.1 62 

APr.-June 144,2 96.9 92.4 8.8 85.3 56,9 45,3 11.6 60 

1 Composite monthly avera^s prices qf ell cots adjusted for volume sold a* special Prices -derived from 8LS*nd food chain prices. * For a quantity equivalent to 1 

lb. reta.l cuts: Beef. 1.41 lb. of carcass beef (1975 and later data based on yield grade 3): pork, 1.07 lb. of wholesde cuts. * Payment to farmers for quantity of live 
animal equivalent to 1 retail pound: Bwf, 2.28 lb. and Pork 1.97 lb. 'Portion of gm« farm value attributed to edible and hedible byproducts. 'Gross farm value minus 

bVPrOduct allowance. Includes not only gross margin for retailing but also Charge* made for Other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in^ity 

transportation. Includes changes made for hvestock marketing, processing, and transporration to city where consumed. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Market basket of farm foods 



Product group 



1975 



Annual 



1976 1 



1977* 



1977 1 



III 



IV 



1978* 



Dollars 



Retail cost 

Meat 

Dairy 

Poultry 

Egg* 

Bakery *id cereal . . 
Fretfi frufti 

Fresh vegetable* . . , 
Proc. fruit* and veg. , 

Fats and Oils 

Miscellaneous 
Total 

Farm value 

Meat , , , . , 

Dairy 

Poultry 

Eggs 

Bakery and cereal: 
All fcigredienti - * 
Grain 

Fresh frufri 

Fresh vegetables , . 

Proc. fruits and veg. 

Fats and oils 

Miscellaneous 
Total 

Farm-retail spread 

Meat 

Dairy 

Poultry 

Egg*.< 

BaVery and cereal . 

Fretfi fruits 

Fresh vegetables * , 
Proc. ffutts and veg. 

Fait and Oil 

Miscellaneous 
Total >,.,,, 



582.63 

302.65 

75.42 

55.24 

304.29 

74.B2 

114.07 

1B7.40 

31.39 

93.12 

1,876.08 



347.51 

149.50 

44,21 

36.46 

56,60 
39.30 
22.80 
39.5S 
40.04 
27,76 
19,64 
784.42 



235.17 

153.15 
31.21 
18,78 

247.69 
52.02 
74,49 

147,36 

53,63 

78.48 

1.091.66 



583,63 

331,18 

72.54 

61.71 

299.45 

75,12 

120.77 

189.59 

69.54 

91,91 

1,895 44 



313.94 

170.12 
39.63 
42.11 

46.11 
32.74 
21,18 
39,78 
33.34 
22.57 
13.32 
747.59 



269.69 

161.06 
32 91 
19.60 

253.34 
53.94 
80.99 

151,25 

46.97 

78.09 

1,147.85 



569.60 

340.72 

73.05 

59.66 

304.40 

87.52 

135.26 

193.46 

75.56 

92.30 

1,93651 



313.36 

171.32 
40.54 
39.10 

39.27 
25.20 
25.53 
44.31 
35.64 
27,26 
12.43 
743.82 



256.24 

169.40 
32.51 
20.56 

265.13 
61,34 
90.95 

162.82 

48.30 

79,87 

1,1 87.69 



560.71 

333.30 

73.67 

54,51 

304.11 

87.90 

148.75 

197.25 

74.40 

92.08 

1,932.19 



314.92 
169.71 

42,25 
35.03 

38.72 

23.60 
2373 
44 07 
35,25 
32.26 
12.57 
748.49 



245.79 

169.09 

31.42 

19,48 

265,39 

64.17 

104.68 

162.00 

42,14 

79.51 

1,183.70 



579.03 


58057 


612.20 


667,94 


341,31 


346.41 


353.21 


359.39 


74.92 


72.54 


75.51 


81,57 


58.89 


54.48 


59.86 


54.63 


303.27 


310.06 


320,52 


329,75 


92.61 


89.12 


93.71 


105.57 


127,72 


122.89 


129.72 


156.72 


199.45 


204.43 


208.67 


203.43 


78,92 


77.62 


77,79 


80.54 


91,76 


93,91 


96,81 


97.60 


1 r 948.39 


1 ,952.00 


2.028.00 


2,142.19 


321.39 


320.84 


355.67 


398.45 


174.52 


174,44 


1 73.75 


132.64 


43.06 


38.07 


4071 


47.42 


39.14 


34.77 


38.55 


32,22 


37.52 


40.91 


44.70 


48 57 


23.95 


27,25 


2939 


32.25 


27,52 


23.33 


28.06 


33,53 


38.65 


3a 39 


40.46 


58.43 


35.52 


37.19 


39.33 


41.26 


25,75 


24,34 


25.52 


2977 


11.86 


12.97 


14,39 


14.79 


754,93 


750,81 


806.14 


887.07 


257.64 


259.73 


25633 


269 49 


167.29 


171.97 


174.46 


176.75 


31,86 


34,47 


34.80 


34.15 


19.75 


19.71 


21,31 


22.41 


265.75 


269.15 


275.82 


281.18 


65,09 


60,74 


65.65 


72.04 


89.07 


84.00 


39.26 


98.29 


163.93 


167.24 


169.34 


167.22 


53,1? 


53.28 


52.27 


50.77 


79,90 


80.94 


82.42 


82.81 


1,193.46 


1,201,19 


1,221.86 


1,255.12 



Percent 



Farmer's share 

Meat 60 54 55 66 56 55 

Dairy 49 51 50 50 51 60 

Poultry 59 55 56 57 57 52 

Eggs 66 68 66 64 66 64 

Bakery and cereal: 

All ingredient * 19 15 13 13 12 13 

Grain 13 11 B 8 8 9 

Fresh tnrtt 30 28 29 27 30 32 

Fresh vegetable 34 33 33 30 30 32 

Proc. fruit* and veg 21 20 1B 18 18 18 

FatsandoHs 34 32 36 43 33 31 

Miscellaneous 20 15 13 14 13 14 

Average 42 39 39 39 39 38 

1 Annual rale. See footnote 1 on monthly farm-retail price spread table (Page 28) for description of data. 'Revised. Preliminary. 



58 


60 


51 


51 


54 


58 


64 


59 


14 


15 


3 


10 


30 


32 


31 


37 


19 


20 


33 


37 


15 


15 


40 


41 
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Food marketing: Spreads, costs, and profit rates 



Year 



1970 fc . 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

T975 

1976* 

1977* 

1975 

I 

II 

lit 

IV 

1976* 

f 

II 

Ml 

IV 

1977* 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

I97fl* 

I 

11 , 



intermediate goods and services' 

Farm-retail Containers Fuel, power, 

price spread Total packaging end light 



Profit rfltef after taxes 



113.5 

116.6 
119.0 
126.5 
151.5 
165.0 
1735 
179.5 



166.1 
161,9 
163.4 
16A.8 



172.6 

i?na 

174.4 
176,3 



177.2 
178.9 
180.4 
tfll.6 



184.7 
189.7 



1967=100 



113 

120 
126 
134 

159 
180 
193 

208 



176 
178 
181 
184 



186 
191 
194 
198 



202 
207 
211 
213 



217 
219 



108 
113 
117 
123 
151 
174 
184 
195 



173 

174 
174 
176 



179 

1fl5 
185 
187 



189 
195 
197 

199 



203 

207 



108 
120 
126 

138 
202 
237 
258 
310 



231 
237 
238 

241 



243 
252 

260 
278 



301 
306 
3t5 

317 



321 
327 



Hourly 
earnings 3 



Dollars 

3.03 
3.24 
3,45 

3.66 
3,99 
4.40 
4.77 
5.1fl 



4,28 
4.34 
4.43 
4,55 



4.65 
4.73 
431 

4,91 



5.04 
5,12 
5,19 
5.33 



5.46 
5.53 



Interest 
rate* 



Food retailed 



Food manufacturers* 



8,48 
6.32 
5.82 
fl.30 
1128 
fl.65 
752 



9,94 

8.16 
fl.22 
8.29 



754 
7.44 
7.A0 
7.2fl 



7.48 
7.37 
7.A7 



Sales 



Equity 



05 

.8 



-.4 
■8 
.8 
9 



..7 

.9 
.7 
■8 



3 
.9 

.6 
1.0 



Percent 



SB 
10.0 
10.8 



-5.5 

10.5 

9.9 

11.5 



9,4 
11.6 

8.9 
10.7 



10.5 
11.4 

7.4 
13.6 



10.5 



Sales 



Equity 



2,5 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.9 
3.2 
3,4 
3.1 



2.4 
3,3 
3/7 
3.2 



3.1 
3.7 
3.9 
3.1 



2.7 
3.5 

3.1 
3.2 



2.7 



10.8 
11.0 
11.2 

12,8 
13.9 
14.4 
14,9 
13,2 



10.7 
15.0 
17.2 
14.0 



13.3 
16.4 

16.8 
13.1 



11.4 
15.0 
13,1 
13,6 



11.4 



i ' ReP L e 7l!! aJ ' 9 ?° dS Purchased b ^ f0 ? d marketing firms except raw materials and plant and equipment, and ail services except those performed by employees, 
calculated Irom wholesale Price relatives. ^We.ghted composite of Production employees in food manufacturing and noniupervisorv employes In wholesale and retaif 



£?• tn£? J^ f ' ■ D ° Mrtment of ***>*• 'Bank rates on short-term busmess loan, in 36 canters. Department of Commerce. Ser.e, revised 

beginning 1977 and h nor strictly comparable «ith earlier data. Revised series is for short-term commercial and Industrial loans and k from survy of terms of bank 
!2L I, Tf • d iL Comm,M,0 « , ■ Tb^se data flre based on reports from all food retail.ng corporation having more than $100 rmlllon in annual sales, and whose 

activities are at leasl 75 percent specialised in supermarket operations. Comparable data not available Prior to third quarter 1974. '"Quarterly Financ.el Report" 
««! . i^J~? m „"' k, W rapre,enl n8tional Wi9«» estimates for corporations based upon a sample of company reports. Data since the fourth quarter of 
1973 are imperfectly comparable with prior date because of changes in accounting methods. 'Preliminary 



Transportation Data 



Rati rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 



January June 1977 I97fl 

1976 1977 I97fl June Jan Feb Mar Apr Mav June 
Rail freight rate index* 

Ail product* (1969=100) . 183j 9 19A.2 208.1 198-2 207.8 207.8 208.0 208.1 208.2 208,4 

Farm product 1969=100) 17 g.9 igo 2 200.4 190.6 200.9 200.1 200.1 200.1 200.1 200* 

Pood product. (1969-1001 , 18 2.3 194,4 204.6 193.9 204.0 203.9 204.6 204.6 205.2 205,5 

Rair carloadingi of grain (thou, cars) 3 24.6 22.9 24.3 24.7 21.5 21.7 23,7 23 8 25.4 29 7 

aargesriipmentiofgre.nfmrl.boJ 1 31.0 27.1 28,9 29.2 25.0 19.5 24.2 34.2 34.4 35 7 

Fresh fruit and vegetable *iPmonts 

Rail (Thou, carton."' 3.8 2.4 ■ 1,074 '2,468 "1,106 '946 "1,184 '1023 M,110 * 1,332 

Truck (thou, cariow) 17.0 15.0 * 7,067 J 8,546 "6.242 "6,773 *8,238 s 6,464 "7,853 *8,4D1 

^ , -?* P ^T' *«I ^SI" 8ureaU ° f LSb ° r Stfllistics - 'Weeklv average; from A*societion of American Railroads. 'Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing 

■. A«i-° .™ d t!? f ° r T977 3nd 197S * Sh 'P men ^ reported in 1000 hundredweight. Typical truck foads are about 40.000 poundf and average 
railcar/loedl m 1975 were about 60.000 pound*. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



.ivetfock and Products 



Livestock and products output and pnce* 



1976 



1977 



1978 





Annual 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


Annual 


t 


II 


III 1 


IV' 


Annua! 1 


Beef (mil. lb.) ,. „ r - 

Change (pet.)' ... ^.k: ■■■-,■■ 


. . 25.667 
+8 


6,287 
-3 


6,158 



6.32T 
■A 


6.220 
■3 


24,986 
-3 


6.104 
-3 


5.936 
■A 


6.050 
-4 


5,900 
-5 


23.990 
-4 


Pork (mil. lb.) ._. ^ , 

Change (pctJ a 


. , 12,488 
+8 


3,294 
+11 


3.184 
+12 


3,073 
+2 


3,500 
-5 


13.051 
+5 


3,242 
-2 


3,264 
+3 


3.250 
+6 


3.550 
+1 


13.306 
+2 


Veal (mil.lb.J , 

Change (oct,) a 


813 
2 


201 
-2 


187 

+5 


205 



201 
-10 


794 
2 


178 
-11 


149 

-20 


140 
32 


145 
28 


612 
-23 


Lamb and mutton (miL lb.) > 

Change (pet. I 1 


361 

-10 


90 

■5 


86 
+5 


84 
-9 


81 
-12 


341 

-6 


75 

■17 


76 
-12 


78 
7 


75 
-4 


304 
-11 


Red means ImiL lb,) 

Change (pet.) 3 '. 


. , . 39.329 
+8 


9.872 

+ 1 


9.615 
+4 


9,683 
-2 


10.002 
■A 


39,172 



9,599 
3 


9.425 

•2 


9,518 

2 


9.670 
4 


38.212 
2 


Bcoiler* (mil, tb.J . . . . ., v.v-,? ■ ■ -.■■ i. 

Change (pet. ) a 


. . . 8,988 
+13 


2,156 
+2 


2.399 
+4 


2,424 
+2 


2,248 
+3 


9.227 
+3 


2.327 
+8 


2.560 
+7 


2,645 
+9 


2.515 
+12 


10,047 

+9 


Turkey* (mil. \b.\ .**►,.*♦.* 

Change (pct,) a . * ..... . 


1.950 
+ 14 


210 

+ 1 


365 
-1 


672 

-5 


645 
3 


1.892 
-3 


22B 
+9 


397 
+9 


705 
+5 


670 
+4 


2.000 
+6 


Total meats (mil. lb.) 

Change (pet.) 1 


. . . 50.267 
+9 


12,23B 
+1 


12.379 

+4 


12,779 
■2 


12396 
■3 


50.291 



12,154 
-1 


12.382 



12.868 
+1 


12.855 




50.259 



Eggs Jmil . doz,} 

Change {pci.) a w - 


5,377 



1,324 
-1 


1,335 



1.330 



1.414 
+5 


5.403 



1.373 
+4 


1.380 
+3 


1.360 
+2 


1,395 
-1 


5.508 
+2 


Milklbil.lb.t ., 

Change {QCXA 2 


120.3 
+4 


29.8 
+2 


33.1 

+2 


30.9 
+3 


29.0 
+2 


i 123.0 

+2 


29.9 



32.8 

-1 


30.4 
■2 


286 

-1 


121.7 
.1 


Total livestock and products (1974=100) , 
Change Jpct.) 1 


105.5 
+6.6 


103.1 

+1,1 


107.5 
+2.8 


107.5 

-.6 


106.5 

-;"7 


106.2 
+.7 


103.0 
-.1 


107-3 
-.2 


.1 


105.4 
-1.0 


105.7 
-•5 



43.11 39.08 40,87 43.85 
40.2 40.9 42.3 42.4 



Prices 

Choice steer*. Omaha 

($ per cwU t . . . v> . . , 39.1 1 3738 40.77 40.47 

Bacrowt and giltt. 7 -markets 

($ per cwt*) _.*.,,.,*, >.. . 

Broiler*, 9-city wnoiewle 

(en. per lb.)* -w 

Tuckevi. N.Y„ wholesale 

(ctt, per lb.}* .-.?-„. 

Eg^, cartoned. Grade A large. N.Y, 

(cts. Per do*) ,,,♦,...** *;. . - 

Milk, all at farm. 

{$ per cwt.) 

Livestock prices received by farmers 

(1967-100) 

'Forecast, a Change from vear-eariier. 'Does not add due to rounding of quarterly 



48.8 


50.2 


51 5 


53.1 


70.3 


74.9 


57.8 


61,5 


9.66 


9.54 


9,40 


9.71 


177 


172 


174 


178 



42.42 40.38 45.77 55,06 

41,38 41.07 47.44 47.84 

37.6 40.8 41,8 47.6 

61,3 54.0 60.2 61.4 

58.9 63,3 62.0 53.5 

10.17 9.71 10.20 10.03 10.45-10,60 

177 175 195 215 

data. * Weighted average, 5 8-16 pound vounghens. 



54-56 


54-56 


— 


46-48 


45-47 


- 


48-50 


43-45 


- 


64^66 


64^66 


— 


60-62 


63-65 


- 


-10,60 


11,10-11.40 


10.40-10.60 


226 


223 


215 



A LOUS. it'7i; 
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Dairy: 



Milk Production: 

Total milk (mil. lb, J 

Milk per cow (lb. I 

Number of milk cows (thou.) t . 

Milk price*. Mmnesota-Wwconsin, 

3 5% fat ($/cwt I 1 

Price of 16% dairy ration ($/tonl 

Mjfk-feed price ratio (rb,) a 

Stock i f beginning 

Total milk equiv. (mil. rb-l 1 

Commercial (mil. lb,) 

Government (mil- lb.l * 

Imports, total milk equrv. (mil. lb.) 3 

USDA net removals; 

Total milk equiv. {mil. fb.) J ... 

Butter: 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocki. beginning (mil. Ib.l 

Wholesale price. Grade A Chicago (cts./lb.) 

USDA nat removal* (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
American cheeie: 

Production (mil. Ib.l 

Stocki. beginning (mil. lb ) 

Wholesale price, Wisconsin assembly pt, (cts./lb.) 

USDA net removals (mil. IbJ 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Other cheese: 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocki. beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) ........ jr. 

Nonfat dry milk: 

Production (mil. lb. J 

StOCkl* beginning (mil. lb.) _ 

Wholesale price, avg< manf. (ctr/ib.J 

USDA net removal! (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.} ,. . . 

Frozen dessert production (mil. gal.)* 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975 


1976 


1977 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


115.334 


120.269 


122,957 


11,021 


9,986 


9.341 


10328 


10,686 


11,219 


10,928 


10,350 


10,879 


11,194 


1,004 


914 


856 


967 


982 


1.032 


1,007 


11.143 


11.055 


10,984 

* 


10,975 


10,931 


10,915 


10383 


10,883 


10.866 


10,854 


7.62 


8.48 


8.58 


8.60 


8.91 


9.00 


9.09 


9.24 


9,25 


9,26 


134 


141 


140 


149 


136 


134 


135 


137 


136 


140 


1.40 


1.53 


1.57 


1.43 


1.69 


1.70 


1.68 


1.62 


1.60 


159 


5.866 


3,844 


5,708 


8,961 


8.626 


8,737 


8,897 


9,171 


9,562 


10.201 


5,576 


3,719 


5,299 


6.525 


4.916 


5.229 


5,148 


4,838 


5.144 


5.448 


310 


124 


410 


2,436 


3,710 


3,508 


3.749 


4.332 


4.418 


4,753 


1,669 


1.943 


1.968 


147 


228 


157 


152 


125 


127 


- 


2.036 


1.236 


6,092 


953.8 


554.1 


556.6 


42.7 


609.1 


776.6 


561.8 


9S3.8 


978.6 


1.085.6 


93.0 


108,3 


95.7 


97.7 


98.6 


96.7 




49.2 


10.9 


47.1 


163.8 


184.9 


195.7 


215.9 


235.6 


2456 


264.6 


79.4 


92.0 


98.4 


100.7 


100.7 


100.7 


101.2 


105.2 


106.7 


106.7 


63.4 


39.4 


222.4 


35.1 


26.0 


26.7 


2.1 


24.4 


34.6 


20.6 


951.0 


9190 


859.2 


44.8 


65-3 


64.2 


107.8 


70.6 


58.8 




1,654.6 


2,048.8 


2.042.4 


201.3 


163.6 


154.3 


182.9 


190.8 


208,2 




420.9 


307.8 


411.4 


490.3 


422.1 


412.8 


389.5 


374.9 


389.8 


407.8 


86.6 


96.3 


96.8 


97.4 


100.1 


100.8 


101.4 


102.6 


102.6 


102.6 


68.2 


38.0 


148.3 


23,1 


1.4 


3 


-.4 


IB 


6.0 


13,6 


1,717.1 


1.920,9 


1.958.1 


162.9 


169.5 


169.9 


190.7 


170.0 


186.8 


- 


1,156.8 


1,274.1 


1.3155 


114.6 


110.5 


106,3 


128.9 


115.4 


1205 




73.1 


60.8 


67,1 


67.0 


64.0 


65.8 


54.5 


657 


68.4 


70,2 


1.331.9 


1,458,0 


1,512.3 


1255 


121.1 


121.0 


144.2 


125.7 


130.9 


- 


1,001.5 


926.2 


1.106.0 


130.2 


79.7 


70.6 


84.4 


96.4 


103.0 




293.2 


468^9 


485,4 


538.5 


677.9 


689.4 


681.4 


662.1 


686.5 


687.7 


63 3 


63.4 


66.5 


68.1 


68.1 


68.0 


68.0 


70.5 


71.1 





394.4 


157.1 


464.3 


78.2 


29,1 


226 


12.1 


27.6 


51.5 


54.0 


697.0 


719.2 


681.6 


42.9 


50.3 


54.5 


77.7 


39.5 


43 9 




1,183.9 


1,154.0 


1,147.4 


123.2 


69.5 


75.5 


98.6 


95.2 


108.2 


— . 



1 Manufacturing grade milk. "Pounds of retlbh iqual In value to 1 lb. of milk. *Milk equivalent, fat -solids basis. < ice cream, fee milk, and sherbet, 
jury and eggs: 



Annual 1977 

1975 1976 1977 June Jan Feb Mar 

Eggs 

Farm Product iori^mll.} 54,586 64.517 64.837 5,201 5,733 5,083 5,662 

Average number of layers on farms (mil.) 278 274 275 267 285 281 278 

Rate of lav (eggs per favrrj tm 2 33 235 236 195 20.1 18.1 20 4 

Cartoned pnc*. New York, grade A 

large fctv/doz,}' 63^9 7 q 3 $3.3 57.0 57.2 64.9 64.0 

Priceof laying feed (Srton) ^ „. . 147 | &1 152 162 147 145 149 

Egg-feed Price ratio (lb.) 1 , . , :;.... 7.2 7,8 7.3 5.8 6 7 7.5 7.4 

Stocki, beginning of period: 

Shefl (thou.caies) ,.,.,.. 36 22 28 34 39 50 41 

Frozen Ml. lb.) . . . '. 54.2 36.3 26.1 28.0 29.7 28.1 25.7 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 454 492 502 44.7 36 8 37.1 47 

Broilers 

Federal^ inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) .. 7.966 B r 987 9.227 843.7 781.4 715.7 830 

Wholesale price, *<ity. (cts.flb.l 45.1 40.2 40.8 43.3 40.2 43.1 42.2 

Priceof broiler grower feed ($Aon1 1 63 16S j 71 tB4 162 ie4 1fi? 

Broiler feed price ratio (lb.) 1 3.2 2.8 2.7 2.7 2.8 3.0 3 

Stock*, beginning of Period (miljb.) 37.2 22.3 32.9 27 9 29 4 27 5 21 8 

Average meekly Placements of broiler 

chicks. 21 States (mil.) 57.7 63.6 66.7 71,2 67.7 69.0 71.7 

Turkeys 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) . . 1.716 1,950 1,892 1765 81 ft 597 flfi.3 
Wholesale price, New York, 8-16 lb. 

young hens (ctiVlb.J 532 48,7 54.0 50,0 60 5 59 2 60,9 

Priceof turkev grower feed fS/lOrti 167 174 184 196 177 177 179 

Turkey-feed price ratio (lb.l a 4.2 3.7 3,9 3.5 4.3 4.2 4.2 

Stock*, beginning of period (mil. lb.} 275.0 19S.2 203^4 138 t 167 9 168 3 1366 

Poults hatched (mil.) 137 j 149.5 148.4 1&8 11.8 13.7 18.1 

Priceof cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers, "pounds of feed equat in vafue to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broil 



1978 



Apr 



May 



June 



5.509 


5.669 


5,382 


276 


275 


272 


19.9 


20,6 


19.8 


57.6 


52.9 


49.8 


164 


155 


157 


6,8 


6.4 


5.6 


37 


36 


30 


22.9 


23.2 


24.5 


514 


53.6 


45.5 


769.1 


902.6 


_ 


46,1 


46.1 


50.7 


169 


171 


174 


33 


3.2 


35 


21.7 


22.6 


19.8 


74.7 


76.8 


76.9 


80.8 


129.3 


- 


59.2 


61.3 


63.6 


183 


184 


186 


4.1 


4.3 


4.4 


112.9 


101.1 


103.6 


19.1 


20.7 


18.8 



er or turkey I ivewelght. 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Meat animals: 



1975 



Annual 



1976 



1977 



1977 



June 



Jan 



Feb 



1978 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



Cattle on feed (7-Statesl 

Number on feed Ithou. head) 1 v ■ ■ - 6*369 

Placed on feed Ithou. headr 1 18,095 

Marketina< (thou, head) 14,988 

Other disappearance Ithou. head! 939 

Beef (teer^orn Price ratio, Omahe (bu.l 3 15.8 

Hog<orn pr«e ratio, Omaha lbti.1* 16-9 

Commercial daughter IthOu, head) 

Cattle ^11 

Steerc 7^19 

Hdfers 10«B 

Cow, 1J«7 

Bull! and Stagi 1 - 097 

Calves "09 

Sheep and lambs ~l I 

Hogs 68,687 

Commercial production ImM.Jta.t 

Seef 23,673 

Veal ^27 

Lamb and mutton . . . , * * ■ - 399 

Pork 11-Stt 



Market prices 
Slaughter cattle; 

Choice Steer*, Omaha ............ 

Utility cow*, Omaha 

Choice vealer,, S. St. Paul 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice. Kansa* City. 600-700 lb. ... 
Slaughter hop: 

Barrow* and gilts, No. T&2, Omaha* 

Barrawt and gilts, 7-marketS 

Feeder pig* 

S. Mo. 40 50 lb. ipe f head) 

Slaughter sheep and lambs' 

Lambs, Choice. San Anqelo *. * 

Ewei, Good, San AngelO 
Feeder lambs: 

Choice. San Angelo • , , . «■■ 

Wholesale meat Price*, Midwest* 

Choice steer beef, 600 700 lb 

Canner and Cutter cow beef ■.,,,• 

Pork Idns, B-14 lb. 

Pork bellies, 12-14 lb 

Hams r skinned. 14-17 lb. . ■ , - : ,.- ■ 



44.61 
21.09 
40,44 

33.91 

50.12 
48.32 

44.80 

44.45 
15.34 

41.40 

72.55 

42.90 
92.69 

78.52 
84,06 



8,537 
18.976 
18,167 

1,133 
15,2 
16.5 

42,654 

18.879 

12,158 

10,619 

998 

5,350 

6,714 

73,784 

25,667 
B13 
361 

12,488 



39. 11 

25.31 
45.18 

39,40 

44.70 
43.11 

36.54 

49.87 
17.69 

51.28 

60.99 
52.00 
86.45 
65.27 
79.79 

Annual 



8,213 
20,817 
18,720 

1,383 
19.9 
20.2 

41.856 

19.342 

11,748 

9,864 

902 

5,517 

6,356 

77,303 

24,986 
794 

341 
13,051 



40.38 
25.32 
48.19 

40.19 

42,10 

41.07 

3542 

54.28 

19.19 

55.12 

62.67 

51.55 
83.04 
54.19 

76.50 



7.053 

1.369 

1,479 

254 

19.2 

20,7 

3,628 

1310 

958 
780 
60 
440 
570 
5.957 

2,182 

66 
29 

1,021 



40.24 

25.64 
51.60 

39.90 

44.98 
43.86 

35. IB 

52.10 
16.00 

46.15 

62.62 
52.42 
87.94 

58,51 
72.10 



8 r 927 

1,639 

1,740 

212 

21,7 

22.7 

3.468 

1.606 

971 

832 

59 

425 

438 

6.240 

2,077 
62 

25 
1.050 



8,614 

1,509 

1,666 

181 

22.2 

24.0 

3,268 

1,555 

912 

742 

59 

387 

402 

6,090 

1,953 
56 
22 

1,013 



Dol. per 100 pounds 



43.62 
27,59 
40.50 

44.07 

46.95 
45.99 

35.83 

61.44 
26,19 

67.00 

68.74 

57.64 
91.60 
5937 
8300 



45.02 
30.34 
43.75 

47.60 

49.72 
48.83 

44.12 

64.88 
26.94 

76,31 

71,08 
62.92 
92.63 
67.14 
B7.76 



8.276 

1,887 

1,698 

203 

22 8 

22.2 

3,468 
1.661 

999 
742 

66 

439 

502 

7,068 

2,074 

60 
28 

1,179 



48.66 
32.44 

4 7.60 

52.00 

48.01 
47.50 

51.63 

76.69 
28.40 

80.85 

74.88 
67.79 

90.04 
74,58 
80.35 



8.262 

1.509 

1,695 

215 

23.3 

20.4 

3,180 

1,507 

916 

690 

67 

352 

450 

6.459 

1,910 
50 
25 

1,093 



52.52 
36,94 
69.45 

55.08 

46.60 
46.04 

54.57 

73.12 
23.81 

73.33 

81.43 

74.13 
89.29 
70.61 
72.34 



1977 



7,861 

2,034 

1,677 

205 

24.4 

20.9 

3 r 435 

1,656 

972 

735 

72 

336 

468 

6,556 

2,066 
52 
26 

1.125 



57.28 
39.21 

77.26 

60.36 

50.15 
49.17 

54.06 

72.85 
24.15 

75.05 

88.48 

76.17 
97.70 

66.97 
78,45 

1978 



8,013 

1,769 

1,647 

153 

23.8 

20.6 

3,257 

1.540 

922 

723 

72 

318 

457 

6.022 

1,960 
47 
25 

1,046 



55 38 
37,61 
73.28 

58.56 

49.06 
48,31 

45,36 

61.44 
25.50 

68.75 

85.95 
73.53 

100.54 
56.87 
77.45 



1975 



1976 



1977 



I 



III 



rv 



III 



Cattle on teed (23 States): -rt ,™ ,- «-« i< Qjl q 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1 9,622 12,328 11,948 11.948 

Placed on teed Ithou. heed) 1 24,685 25,508 27,647 5,614 

Marketings lihou. head* 20.500 24,170 24,861 6,462 

Other disappearance Ithou, head) 1.479 1,718 1,935 481 

"Z^hE^S? 47.170 «l-g 47,120 47,120 

Breeding iihou. head*' 6,283 6.368 6,788 6-788 

Market (thou, head) 1 40*B7 35,487 40,332 40,332 

Farrowings (thou, head) M" ^,996 10,506 2,304 

Pig crop (thou, head) 60.476 72.580 75,217 15,586 

1 Beginning of period. 'Other disappearance excluded in 1973; not comparable with 1974 and 
4 220-240 lb. 'Prior to Oct. 1975, Chicago. * Quarters are Dec. preceding year-Feb. (I), Mar-May (II), 



10.619 

6,007 

6.147 

714 

44,100 
7,016 

37.084 
2393 

21,386 



9,765 

6,479 

6,159 

292 

46,640 
7 r 352 

39,288 
2,605 

18,804 



9.793 

9,547 

6.093 

448 

49,233 
7.200 

42.033 
2,565 

18,421 



I2 r 799 

6.479 

6,773 

789 

48,308 
7,324 

40,984 
2.285 

15.626 



11,716 
6,529 

6,591 
734 

44.680 
6.930 

37,750 
2,865 

20 r 685 



10.920 



47025 

7.405 

39,620 

7 2,685 



1975, 3 Bushel* of corn equal in value to 100 pounds Ifveweight. 
June-Aug (HI), and Sept : Nov (tV). 'intentions. 



Woolt 



U.S. wool price, Boston 1 (cts./lb.f - ^ - • 

Imported wool price, Boston 1 (ctt./lb.f 

U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool fthou. IbJ W ' 1 ^ 7 

Carpet wool (thou, lb > 15.908 



Annual 



1977 



1978 



1975 


1976 


1977 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


150 
202 


182 
214 


1S3 
224 


182 

224 


182 
223 


178 
223 


178 

226 


181 
228 


184 
230 


192 
234 


W,117 
1 5.908 


106.629 
15,117 


95.485 
12,526 


9,469 
1,345 


7,677 

979 


8,228 
826 


10,472 

1,218 


8,792 
1,085 


9,180 
962 


n.a. 
n.a. 



' Woo, pnce delivered at U.S. mills, dean taA. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2*" -d up- *io, to f»™J KITES SJlSSl 
good French combing and staple. 'Wool price delivered at U.S. mill., clean bas.s. Australian 64'*. type 78. including duty C2B.B cent*). Pr.or January i»/° 

as: Australian 64's combing. excludin9 duty, n j. Not available. 
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Crops and Products 



Supply and utilization of major croPs* 



Wheat: 

Ares 

Planted 

Harvested 

Yield per harvested unit 

Beginning stocks 

Production .......... 

Imports 

Supply, total 

Domestic ..*,,**..,. 
Exporti , * * . * 

Use, total 

Ending stocks 



Price received by farmers 

Pnce. Kansas City, No. 1 HRW, 

Rice: 



Area 
Allotment ♦ , 
Planted 
Harvested . . 



Yield per harvested unit. 



Beginning stocks ; 

Production 

Jmports * 

Supply, total 

Domestic 

Export* 

Use. total 

Ending stocks 

D i f f eren ce u n accou n ted 



Price received by farmers 
Price, long-grain milled, S.W. La* 



1976/77 



80.2 
70S 



30.3 



665 

2.142 

3 

2,810 

748 

950 

1.698 

1,112 



2.73 

2.88 



1,80 
2.49 
2.48 



4,663 



36,9 

115,6 

.1 

152.6 

42.7 

65,6 

108.3 

40.5 

+3,8 



7.02 
14.60 



Domestic measure 1 



1977/78 

estimated 



1978/79 



Projected 



Mil. acres 

74.8 

66.2 

6u. per acre 

30.6 

Mi*, bu. 

1.112 

2.026 

2 

3.140 
842 
1.124 
1.966 
1,174 



1,174 
1302 
2 
2.978 
745 
1.100 
1.845 
1,133 



3 2.31 

4 2,72 



Do*, per bu. 

2.70-3.25 



Mil. acres 



1,80 
2,26 
2.35 



130 
2.96 
2.94 



Lb. per acre 



4,412 



4,500 



Mi^. cwt. 



40.5 
99.2 

139.7 
44.2 
68.0 

1122 
27.5 



27.5 
132.1 

159.6 
45.0 
67.0 

112.0 

47.6 



3 9.43 
4 21 .35 



Dol. per cwt. 

6.50-7.50 



Probable* 
variabifity 



+70 to -70 

+70 to -70 

+60 to -60 

+150 to -100 

+175 to -175 

+200 to -200 



+8,0 to -8.0 



+2.0 to -2.0 
+5.0 to -6.0 
+7.0 to -7.0 
+7.0 to -7.0 



1976/77 



32.5 
28.7 



2?1 



18.1 
58.3 
*1 
76.5 
20.4 
25.8 
46,2 
30.3 



100.31 
105.82 



.73^ 

1.01 
1,00 



6.23 



1.67 
5.24 
01 
6.92 
1.94 
2,98 
4.92 
1.83 
+.17 



154.76 
321.87 



Metric measure' 



1977/78 
estimated 



1978/79 



Projected 



Mil* hectares 



30.3 
26.8 



26.8 

22.9 



Metric tons per hectare 
2.1 2.H 



Metric tons per hectare 
4.95 5.04 

Mil. metric tons 



133 
4.50 

6.33 

1.99 
3.08 
5.07 
1.26 



1.25 
5.99 

7.24 

2.04 
3.04 
5.08 
2.16 



Dol. Per metric ton 

143-165 



* 207.89 

4 470.68 



Probable* 
variability 



Ml* i 


metric tons 




30.3 


32.0 


_ 


55.1 


49*0 


+1.9 to -1*9 


.1 


.1 


_ 


85.5 


81*1 


+1*9 to -1,9 


22.7 


20.3 


+1.6 to -1.6 


29.9 


29.9 


+4*1 to -2.7 


52.7 


50.2 


+4.8 to -4.8 


32.8 


303 


+5.4 to -5.4 


Dol. per metric tor 




3 84.88 


99-119 


_ H 


* 99.94 


— 


— 


Mil. 


. hectares 




.73 


-73, 




.92 


1*20* 


— 


.91 


1,19 


— 



+.36 to -.36 



+.09 to -.09 
+.23 to -.23 
+.32 to -.32 
+.32 to -.32 



Area 
Planted . * 
Harvested 



Mil. acres 



Mil. hectares 



Yield per harvested unit . 



eeginnino stocks 

Production 

imports 

Supply, total 

Feed 

Food, seed, and industrial uses 
Domeitic, totaJ . . . 
Exports . * 

Use, toial 

Ending stocks 

See footnotes at end of table. 



128.7 
106.3 



.2.Q1 



19.0 

213.2 

.4 

232.6 

124.1 

19,7 
143,8 

55.8 
199.6 

33.0 



128.1 
107.0 



121.6 
103 



Tons Per acre 
2.07 106 



Mil. short tons 



33,0 

222.4 

3 

255.7 

129.6 

20.4 
150.1 

58.2 
208.2 

47.5 



47.5 

211.9 

.3 

259*7 
135.9 

20,8 
156*7 

56.8 
213.5 

46.2 



52.1 
43.0 



4.50 



— 


17.2 


+16 to 16 


193.4 


— 


.4 


- 


211.0 


+11 to -11 


112.6 


- 


17.9 


+1 1 to -1 1 


130.5 


+5 to -6 


50.6 


+14 to -14 


181.1 


+9 to -9 


29.9 



513 
43.3 



49 2 
41.7 



Metric tons per hectare 
4.66 4.61 

Mil. metric tons 



29.9 

201,8 

3 

232.0 

117*6 

183 
136.1 

52.8 
188.9 

43.1 



43.1 

192 2 

.3 

235.6 

123.3 

18,9 
142.2 

51.5 
193.7 

41.9 


+14.5 to -14.5 


+10.0 to -10.0 

+10*0 to -10.0 

+4.5 to -4.5 
+12.7 to -12.7 

+8.2 to 3.2 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Supply and utilization of major crop? 1 -Continued 



Corn: 

Area 

Planted a, . 

Harvested ► ♦ rr 



Yield | 



r harvested unit 



1976 f77 



Beginning stocks ♦ . . . 

Production ♦ ♦..♦.. , , * 

Import* , , t 

Supply* loiai ♦ ♦ 

Feed 

Food* seed, and industrial uses 

Dometf (c, total 

£xporti 

Use. total .* 

Ending stocks 

Price received by farmers 
Price, Chi.* No. 2 yellow 

I oyb«an_. 



Area 
Planted . . 
Harvested 



^?ield per harvested unit 



Beginning stocks 

Production * * . ♦ 

Supply, total 

Crushing* 

Exports 

Seed, feed, and residual 

Use, total 

Ending Stock t 



Price received by farmers ♦ 

Price, ChL, No. 1 yellow 

"oybean obi; 

Beginning stocks ...... ri . 

Production ,,- 

Supply* total 

Domestic 

Exports * 

Use. total 

Ending stocks 



Price, crude, Decatur 

See footnotes at end of table. 



84,4 
71.3 



87,9 



399 

6.266 

3 

6,658 

3,587 

513 
4,100 
1,684 
5,784 

884 



2.15 
2,30 



50.2 
49.4 



26.1 



245 
1,288 
1,533 

790 

564 

76 

1.430 

103 



*6-81 

7.36 



1,251 
6.578 

9,829 
7,515 

1,547 

9.062 

767 



24i 



Domestic measure 



1978f79 



1977778 
estimated 



Projected 



Probable * 
variability 



Mil. acres 



82.7 
70.0 



78.7 

68 J2 



8u. per acre 



91.0 



9ff.1 



Mil. bu. 



1976f77 



34.2 

28.9 



551 



884 
6 t 371 




1,171 
6,145 
1 
7,317 
3,950 
550 
4.500 
1,750 
6,250 
1,067 


+470 to -470 


10.1 

159.2 
1 


1 
7.256 
3.750 
535 
4,285 
1.800 
6,085 
1,171 




+300 to -300 

+300 to -300 
♦150 to -150 
+400 to -400 

+150 to -250 


169.4 
91.1 
13.0 

104,1 

42.8 

146.9 

22.5 


DoL 


per bi 


j. 






*2.03 

4 2.28 


2.10-2.30 


.- 


84.64 
90,55 


Mil 


. acres 








59.1 
57.9 




64.3 

63,2 


- 


20.3 
20.0 


8u. per acre 






29.6 




28.5 


+1,5 to -1.5 


1.76 


Mil. owl 








103 

1,716 

1,819 

935 

.700 

59 

1*694 

125 




125 
1,800 
1 r 925 

975 

730 
75 

1*780 
145 


+15 to -15 

+100to*l00 

+100 to -100 

+60 to -50 

+50 to -50 

+75 to -75 
+60 to -50 


6.7 
35 + 1 
41 1 
21.5 
15.3 

2.1 
38.9 

2.8 


Dol. 


per b 


u. 






5.80 
4 5. 03 




6.00 


+1,00 to -1.00 


3 250 

270.43 


Mil. lb. 








767 

10,333 

11,100 

8,250 

2*100 

10,350 

750 




750 
10,625 

11*275 
8,450 
2 t DO0 

10,450 
825 


+100 to -100 
+650 to -550 
+650 to -550 
+500 to -500 
+300 to -300 
+400 to 400 
+200 to -200 


567 
3,691 
4,458 
3,409 

702 
4,111 

348 


Cts. 


per lb. 






25 




22 


+5 to -5 


52.9 



Metric measure 1 



1978/79 



1977^78 
.estimated 



Projected 



Mil. hectares 



33.5 

28,3 



31.8 
27.6 



Metric tons Per hectare 
5.71 5.66 



Mil. metric tons 



22.5 

161.8 

< 6 ) 

184.3 

95.2 

13.6 

ioas 

45.7 

164,6 

29.7 



29.7 

156.1 

.1 

185.9 

1003 

14.0 
114.3 

44.5 
158.8 

27J 



Dol. Per metric ton 

3 8070 B3 91 

* 89. 76 



Mil. hectare! 



23,9 
23.4 



26.0 
25.6 



Metric tons Per hectare 
1 t 99 1.92 



MiL metric tons 


2.8 


3.4 


46.7 


49.0 


49.5 


52.4 


25.4 


26,5 


19 + 


19.9 


1.6 


2.0 


45J 


48.4 


3.4 


4.0 


Dol. per metric ton 


213 


220 


4 221. 56 


— 


Thou* 


metric tons 


348 


340 


4,687 


4,774 


5.035 


5*114 


3,742 


3 + 833 


953 


907 


4.695 


4,740 


340 


374 


Cts + Per kilogram 


55.1 


48.5 



Probable* 
variability 



+11.9 10-11.9 



+7 + 6 to -7.6 

+7.6 to -7.6 

+3.6 to -3.8 

+10.2 to 10.2 

+6.4 to -6.4 



+.1 to -.1 



+.4 to -.4 
+2.7 to -27 
+2.7 to -2.7 
+1.4to-1-4 
+1.4 to -1.4 

+2.0 to -2.0 
+1.4 to -1.4 



+37 to -37 



+45 to 45 
+49 to -49 
+249 to -249 
+227 to 227 
+136 to -136 
+ 181 10*181 
+91 10-91 



+ 110 to -110 
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Suppl^and utilization of major crops 1 — Continued 



1976/77 



Soybean maa): 

Beginning stocks < 
Production 

Suppfy, total . . 
Domestic ...... 

Export! . * 

Use, total 
Ending ItOCk* . . , 



Price, bulk, Decatur, 44% . 
Coltwi:* 

Area 

Planted 

Harvested 

Yield per harvested unit . . 

Beginning stocks . . > .' 
Production ..**,* 

Supply, total* 

Mill uie *.».».*.*, 

Expom 

Use. total 

Difference unaccounted 1 * 
Ending Hocks 



Price received by farmers . . 
Price, SLM, 1-1/16 In,, spot 



355 

18-488 

18,843 

14.056 

4,559 

18.615 
228 



199.80 



11.7 
10.9 



465 



*3.7 

10.6 

14.3 
6.7 
4£ 

11.5 
.1 

*Z9 



64.1 

70,9 



Domestic measure 3 



1977/78 
estimated 



1978/79 



Probable* 
Projected variability 



Thou> short tons 



238 
22,540 

22,768 

16.500 

6,000 

22300 

268 



268 

23.000 
23.268 
16.900 
6,100 
23,000 
268 



Dol. per short ton 
167.00 175.0a 



Mil. acres 



13,7 
133 



13.1 
12.5 



Lb. per acre 
520 470 

Mil. 48CHb. bales 



'2.9 

144 

17.3 

6.5 

5,5 

12.0 

.2 

a 5<6 



5.6 
1Z2 
17.8 

6,7 

55 

12.2 

.2 

5.B 



Cts. per lb. 



11 51.7 
4 524 



+50 to -50 
+1.200 to -1.200 
+1,200 to -1,200 
+1,000 to -1,000 
+400 to 400 
+1,000to-1,000 

+75 to -75 



+25 to -25 



+.5 to -.5 
+.5 to -1.0 



+30 to -30 



+.2 to -.2 

+.8 to -1 4 

+,8 to 1.4 

+.4 to -4 

+1.0 to -1.0 

+1,0 to -1.0 

+ 1.2 to -1.2 



1976/77 



322 
16,772 
17.094 
12,751 
4,136 
16.887 

207 



220.26 



4.7 

4.4 r 



,52 



2.3 
3,1 

1.5 
1.0 
2.5 

*.6 



141.3 
156.3 



Metric measure 3 



1977/78 
estimated 



1978/79 



Projected 



Probable* 
variability 



Thou, metric tons 



207 
20.448 
20.655 
14,969 
5,443 
20,412 

243 



243 
20365 
21.108 
15.331 
5.534 
20.865 

243 



DoL per meirtc ton 

193 



Mil* hectares 

6.5 

5,4 



5.3 

5.1 



Metric tons per hectare 
,59 .53 

MEL metric tons 



H .6 
3.1 
3.8 
1.4 
1.2 
2.6 

•1.2 

Cts. Per kilogram 

1 1 1 14.0 
4 115,5 



12 
2/7 
39 
1.5 
1.2 
2.7 
<*> 
1-3 



+45 to -45 

+1.089 to -1.089 

+1,089 to -1.089 

+907 to -907 

+363 to 363 

+907 to -907 

+68 to -68 



+26 to -26 



+.2 to -.2 
+.2 to -.2 



n 



o 

+.2 to -.3 
+.2 to ,3 
+,1 to-.1 
+.2 to -.2 
+.2 to -.2 
< 6 > 
+.3 to .3 



Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, and oats, August 1 for cotton and rice, September 1 for soybeans, and October 1 for com, sorghum, and 

soybean oil and meal. Convenran factors: Hectare (ha.^2.471 acres: and 1 metric ton-2,204.622 pounds. 36.743 7 buihels of wheat or soybeans, 39.3679 bushels of 

com or sorghum. 49.9296 buihell of barley, 69.8944 bushels of oats. 22.046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 480-pOund bales of cotton. 'Season average est+mate. * Average for 

beginning of marketing year through June 1978. *Corn. sorghum, oats, and barley. * Less than 0.05. 'Upland and extra long Itapie. 'Bawd on Census Bureau data. 

Includes imports. Difference between ending stocks based on Census Bureau data and Preceding season's supply less distribution. "Average to January 1, 1978. 

•Reflects the "root mean square error" and/or "standard error of estimate" from irend. Chance* are about 2 Out of 3 that the outcome will fait within the Indicated 
ranges. 

Feed grains: 



Wholesale prices: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow. Chicago ($/bu.) 

Sorghum, No. 2yellow. Kansas City ($/cwt.) * 

BarteV, feed, Minneapolis f$/bu.) 

8erley, malting, Minneapolis ($/bu.l a 

Export*: 

Corn (mil. buj .„ 1.149 

Feed grains {mil. short tons} 3 



1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 Jan-Mar 

Corn: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.f 484 361 399 4.890 

Domestic use: 

FeefHmil.bu.) 3226 3,592 3.587 1,070 

Food, seed, frid. (mil. bu.) 451 490 513 127 

Feed grain*: 1 

Stocks, beginning (mil stiorttonsl 23.7 16.9 19.Q 163.8 

Domestic use 

Feed (mil. short tons) 116.1 128.0 124.1 36.0 

Food, seed. ind. (mil. ihorr toni) , 1 7.7 18.8 19.7 4.8 

'Beginning October 1 for com and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. a No. 3 or better. 65% 
sorghum, oats, and barley. *Based on Inspections for Export, p Preliminary. 



Marketing year 1 




1977 






1978 








1974/75 


1975/76 


1976/77 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


3.12 

5.04 
2.58 
4.16 


2.75 
4.46 
2.38 

3.52 


2.30 
3.49 
Z34 
3.13 


2.27 

3.28 
1.76 
238 


2.19 
3.37 
1.65 
2.26 


2.21 

3.49 
165 
233 


2.36 

3.78 
1.66 
2.32 


2.51 
3.92 
1.99 
2.44 


2.57 
3,92 

1.90 
2.51 


2.51 
382 
1.84 
2.39 


1.149 
39.4 


1,711 
55.1 


1.684 
55.8 


127 
40 


128 
4.2 


129 
4.3 


158 
5.1 


162 
5.1 


208 
64 


•163 
# 6.0 


Marketing year 1 






1977 








1978 





Apr-May June-SePt Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Septp^ 



3.293 



2,365 



884 



5,463 



3.842 



550 


808 


1.236 


1,077 


575 


96 


169 


125 


130 


97 


39.2 


77.4 


47.8 


187.1 


131.5 


18.5 


28.5 


42.7 


363 


19-7 


4.2 


6.3 


4.6 


5,2 


4.3 



2,800 



96.4 



or better plump beginning October 1977. 'Aggregated data for n co r rn, 
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Food grams: 



Marketing Vear 1 



Wholesale prices. 

Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kansas City ($A)u.) ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 4.20 

Wheat, DNS, Minneapolis <$/bu.) a 4 - 5 ? 

Flour, Kansas CiTV (S/cwt.) 10.19 

Flour, Minneapolis l$/cwt.) 114 ° 

Ric^S.W. Lb. ($/cwt.) J 215 ° 

Whe«: 1 n ft 

Exports (mil. bu.) Va 

Mill grind {mil. bu.} ™ 

Wheat ffOur production (mil. cwl) 239 



3,74 

3.74 

9.25 

10.41 

17 20 

1,173 

572 
255 



2.88 
2,96 
7.21 
8.34 
14.60 

950 
593 
263 



Marketing year" 



1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 

Wheat: 43S gg 5 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) . , - ■ ■*■ * -,- - 34 ° 

Domefticuse: ^ 

Food .mil. bu.) 521 ™ iot 

Feed B nd seed ImLi.bu.r 1" ^ 195 

Exports Im.l.bu.) T- 018 1 - 173 95 ° 

'Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 3 Ordinary protein. 3 Long-grain, 

Vegetables: 

Annual 



1977 



1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 June 



2.31 
2.43 
5.58 
6.50 
16.25 

82 
46 
21 



1,782 



1978 



Jan 



2.82 

2.73 

6.99 

7.59 

24.00 

68 
48 
22 



Feb 



2.84 
2.72 

6.68 

7.32 

24.00 

100 
49 
22 



Mar 



3.07 

2.86 

6,96 

7.65 

23.75 

111 
55 
24 



Apr 



3.21 
3.08 
8.25 
8.64 
23.50 

111 
50 
23 



1977 



May 



3.12 
3.10 

7.46 

8.39 

22.00 

128 
54 

24 

1978 



June 



3.12 
3.06 
7.22 
8.10 
21.50 



Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec Janvier Apr-May June-Sept 



1.390 



1,112 



2,398 



1,990 



billed basis. * Feed use approximated by residual. 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1977 



June 



Jan 



Feb 



1978 



Mar 



Apr 



V525 



138 


82 


182 


148 


146 


94 


75 


44 


178 


35 


42 


18 


179 


152 


382 


225 


279 


238 



'May 



1,174 



June 



Wholesale prices: _ Q _ 

Potatoet, white, f.o.b. East ($/cwt.) & 65 ^yu 

Iceberg lettuce (S/ctm.) 1 '■- 2 - 70 "i 

Tomatoes iS/ctm.) 1 5 - 81 6 ' 44 

Wholesale pnc* index, 10 canned 

veg. ,1967-100, c- • ■ - 16S 160 

Grower price Index, fresh commercial 

veg. (1967-100) 173 WJ 

1 Std. carton 24's, f.o.b, shipping point. ' 2 layers, 5 x 6-6 x£, f.o b. Fle.-C&k 



5.52 
3.23 
6.61 


6.86 
268 

5.68 


4.02 
5.68 

7.27 


392 

4.27 
6,57 


3.79 
3.66 
7.78 


4.67 

9.77 
11.89 


3.62 

6.49 
7.15 


11.62 
6.95 
7.46 


170 


176 


167 


168 


165 


166 


168* 


170 


198 


150 


'207 


201 


209 


296 


247 


273 



Annual 



1975 



1976 



1977 



Wholesale Price indexes: 7 ,- 

Fresh fru,, (1967-100) ™ \f A ™ 

Dried fruit (1967=1001 213.4 234.9 33B.4 

Canned fruit and juice (1967=1001 "" "■* "'J 

Fr«tO fruh and juke (1967=1001 156-5 15 62 196.5 

F.o.b. shipping point Prices: _ 

Apples. Yrtfrn. Valley Wcw.l' ZJ Z« ?" 

Pear,. Y.k.ma Valley <$/bOX>' 6.63 7.35 6.94 

Oranges, U.S. avg IS/boxl 6.76 6.72 7.44 

Gr^lfru.t. U.S. avg. ($/box) 6.18 5.76 6.34 

Stocks, beginmng: 2j4g „ 

Fresh applet (mil. IbJ ill , M , .... 

_ .__ ,_j - i 170.5 162.3 211.6 

«•?".£.*. 607.3 558.3 538.9 

Frozen ru, (me. Ib.l 

Frozen fruit juices (mil. lb.) OOJ,U 

'Red Delicious, Washington extra fancy, carton tray pack. 80-125's: Regular storage through 

wrapped, U.S. No. 1,90-135'*- Regular storage through Feb., C.A. Storage beginning March. 



977 








" 






June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


170.3 
357.2 
190.7 
193.6 


177.6 
285.8 
202.7 

228.6 


183.2 
284 3 
204.1 
228.7 


188.2 
284.3 
204.9 
229.9 


200.1 
285.1 
205.7 
229.9 


194.6 
291.2 
207.4 
229.9 


214.8 
292.0 
210.3 
229.9 


10.40 

7 49 
6.82 


9.50 
8.64 
9.69 
5.91 


9.50 

9.06 

10.17 

5.91 


10.87 

11.17 

10.18 

5.83 


11.80 

14.63 

9.51 

5.66 


15.26 

19.25 

9.86 

5.63 


16.00 

10.34 
7.41 


329.3 

23.5 
381.0 

,308.6 


2,138.0 
162.1 

607.8 
613.0 


1,656.5 
106 6 
547.8 
736.8 


1,171.1 

56.4 

513.4 

772.6 


750.0 
23.3 

468.5 
871.7 


431.1 

33 

418,7 

1,033.4 


185.7 

384.3 
1,140.1 



Feb.. C.A. Storage beginning March. ' D-Anjou pears. Washington 
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Cotton: 

Marketing year 1 1977 I973 

1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 June Jan Feb Mar Apr May LnT 

^^ur* 01 *'' 4 " 5bo ™ "»■■ ■'■' «» *° «.' «« *« 

!_:_^._w^-:::::::::::::::: SJ SJ E a Si K K K S? 3i 

U.S. m.ll con.omp.ion t.hou. bales) 5,833.7 7,227.7 6,674 4 636 513 5214 6« 2 5053 J£ » 

ExPomUhou.baleU 3,925.9 3.311.3 4.783.6 SS I™ ££ SS I£_ ££_ I 

'Beginn.ngAusM* 1. 'Average spot market. ' Liverpool Du.look "A" Index; average of f| W l OWJS t priced ol 1 elected growths.* Memphis wrritory 9rw ths. 
Fats and oils: 

Marketing year' 1977 1978 

1974/75 1975/76 1976/77 June ja n 1Tb mr A^ i^ Ju^T 
Soybeans 

Soy^o!" 42 ° 7 555 ' 1 BM - 1 31 "° 6i6 »-« «S 72." 79 3 

Wholesale price , crude. Decatur icts./lb.l 30.7 18.3 23.9 28.3 20.9 21.7 26 6 268 288 26 9 

Products tm.f. lb.) 7.375.3 9, 629 .8 8.577.9 631.1 911.9 809 4 9433 8669 90o1 

Dommc Ahppmmk. Imil. lb.) 6.518.1 7.906.1 7.454.4 645.5 742 3 719 1 7329 6160 «n* 

Export, (mil. lb.) L028.3 975 .8 1.547.5 159.9 1149 147 J 2«1 232 5 JS1 

Stock., beginning (mil. lb. 793 5 un c 1 ot n k 1 4« n I„, ' Jt 263 - 1 2326 ,842 _ 

Soybean meak 56 ° 6 1 ' 2S0fi 1 ' 3550 8592 913.8 856.5 803.8 822.2 825.6 

Wholesale price, 44% protein. Decatur ($/ton).... 130.86 147.77 199.80 226.30 162.20 152 90 17190 173 00 177 40 169 75 

Production (thoU . ton ) l6 , 701 . s 20J54 2 ,3^, ^° 1™TO 1™ 1"-« 169.75 

Dom«hd,.app««.(, h ou. l onl 12,601.3 15,551.6 14.000.8 1.116.4 1.381.5 j£i S09 'Si '4768 

Export, (thou ton! 4|29a8 5j1448 4>559 2 • * 1-MOJ 1-JW.l I^JJ-J 

Stocks, beginning ithou. ton 507 3 3=8 3 -icaa imi oJc T ^7, -fl „ - 508 - 9 ~~ 

... _ . j. , , „. . » . ou/.J J 30. J JD4.V 408.3 245.1 251.7 239 7 2273 10(19 -MHO. 

Margarine. wholesaJapr.ee. Chicago (cts./lb.) 4 4.3 37.9 31.4 43.9 34.5 34.6 39!o 41.7 4T5 _ 

' Beginning September 1 for soybean,; October 1 for soy meal and oil ; calendar year 1974. 1975. and 1976 for margarine. »Spot !.,*. Illinois shipping points 
Sugar: 

Annual 1977 lg78 

1975 1976 1977 j un e ^ 7T\> M^ A^ M^ ~^Z 

Wholesale price N.Y ($/«*.)' 22 . 47 13 , 31 . 109g ^ _ _ _ 

U.S. rfal.wn.i (thou, short tons)' 9,974 10.856 '11,210 1.027 764 772 927 853 ^937 'ggi 

'Raw value. 'Excludes Hawaii. *Ten month average. "Preliminary. 
Tobacco: 

Annual 1977 ig78 

1975 1976 1977 June Jan F*b Mar Apr May j un e 

Prices at auctions: 

Flue-cured (MS /lb.) 1 • ... ..„ ,, 99.8 H0.4 T17.6 _____ 

Surley (cts.ttb.)' ., . .,, . „ 105£ m , 2 1200 ._ , 21J ^ , mg 

Domestic consumption 3 

f^r (b ; ,J ,r"- 58a3 6171 ' 592 ° 55.1 48.4 49.3 55,3 503 644 

Urge dgar. fm.1.) 5,692 • 5,266 '4.841 473.6 364.0 354.9 434.2 37^6 4?3;4 

* Crop year JutyJune for figured, October -Sept ember for bur ley. 'Taxable removals. 3 Subject,to,,rev*« r on. 
Coffees 

Annual 1977 I978p 

1975 1976 19770 June Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 

Composite green price. N.Y. fcts./fb.) 7l76 142 .48 256.38 269.81 200 11 19131 167 67 166 78 158 40 1RQA9 

Imports, green bean -qui^iy, lb.) 1 2,767 2,717 1,974 169 228 217 S 218 £ ni 

Annual 1976 1977 1978p 

f975 1976 1977P Oci-Dec ^Jan-Mar Apr-Jun JuJ-Sep Oct-Dec Jan -Mar Apr-Jun 

Roastingsfmii.lb.]' 2j454 ^ ^ 6n fi2g ^ 3f3 ^ ^ ^ 

1 Green and Processed coffee. a Jnstant solvable and roasted coffee, p preliminary, n^. n ot available. 
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General€conomic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



Gross national product 1 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing and tfioes 

Food and beverage* *..*.... 

Services .*....* * 

Gross Private domestic investment 

Fixed investment ... * * 

Nonresidential * . . * 

Resident!*! 

Change in business inventories . . 
Net exports of goods and service! . 

Export! 

I mportS . 

Government purchases of goods and services 

Federal 

State and local 



Gross national Product 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable goods . . . 

Nondurable good* * 

Clothing and rfioes . , . , , 

Food and beverages 

Services * . * 

Gross Private domestic investment . 

Fixed investment .......* 

Nonresidential *....... 

ReskJtmlal 

Change In business inventories 

Net exports of goods and services 

Exports 

Imports 

Government purchases of goods and services 

Federal ................ 

State and focal .*..** 



First half 



1976 



1,667.6 

1,064,4 

153.4 

433.6 

74.0 

221.7 

477.2 

237.5 

224.1 

160.0 

64.2 

13.4 

10.0 

157.6 

147.5 

355.6 

127,4 

228.2 



.261.8 

810.2 

125.0 

316.4 

63.5 

156.3 

368.8 

171,6 

162.S 

116,6 

46.2 

8.8 

16.3 

94.2 

78.0 

263.S 

96.0 

167.7 



New Plant and equipment expendftUres (Sbil.) . . . . . 116.42 

Impricit price deflator for GNP M972*100) 132.16 

Disposable income l$bil.) 1,161.6 

DiR>osable Income (1972 Sbil.) 884.0 

Per capita disposable income (SI ^. 5,408 

Per capita disposable- income (1972 S) 4,116 

U.S. population, tot. incl. military abroad (mil.) . , . . 214.8 

Civilian population ImiO 212.6 



1977 



1,836,9 

1,1 78.2 

174.4 

469.8 

78,9 

241.0 

534.0 

2840 

270.4 

183.9 

86,5 

13,6 

-7.2 

174,5 

181.7 

381,9 

140.6 

241.3 



1,316.1 

848.0 

135.6 

327.2 

65.0 

164.0 

385.3 

191.6 

1837 

128.0 

55.8 

7-9 

11.1 

98.0 

86.9 

265.4 

100.0 

165.4 

132.20 
139.56 

1,266.6 
911.7 
5,853 

4.213 

216.4 
214.3 



1976 



1977 



1978 IM IV II III IV 

$ Sii, (Quarterly data seasonal IV adjusted at annual rates) 



2X134.4 
1.300.4 

190.4 
510.0 

85.3 
262.0 
600.0 
332,4 
313.8 
211.2 
102.6 

18,7 
-19.0 
190,6 
209.6 
420.6 
149.4 
271,2 



1,715.6 

1.098.4 

156.7 

444,5 

76.1 

227.4 

497.2 

249.9 

235.3 

168.1 

67.3 

14.5 

6.9 

168.2 

161.3 

360.4 

1299 

230.5 



1,749.6 

1,133.7 

162.8 

458.3 

78.5 

232.3 

512.6 

247.1 

247.6 

170.5 

77,1 

-.6 

28 

169.4 

166.6 

366.3 

134.6 

231.7 



1,806,8 

1,167.7 

173.2 

465.9 

78,5 

237.5 

528.6 

272.5 

262.2 

180.6 

81.6 

toj 

-8.5 
170.9 
179.4 
375.0 
138,3 
236.7 



1 P 867.0 

1.188,6 

175.6 

473.6 

79.3 

244.5 

539.4 

295.6 

278.6 

1872 

91.4 

17.0 

59 

178,1 

184.0 

388.8 

142.9 

245,9 



1,916,8 

1,214.5 

177.4 

479.7 

81.4 

246.4 

557.5 

309.7 

287.8 

193.6 

94.3 

21.9 

•7.0 

180.8 

187.8 

399.5 

146,8 

252.7 



1.958.1 
1,255.2 
187.2 
496.9 
86,7 
252.6 
571.1 
313.5 
300.5 
200.3 
100,2 
13.1 
-23,2 
172,1 
195,2 
412.5 
152.2 
260,3 



1,366.4 
880.0 
141.6 
334.4 

68.3 
164.6 
4040 
208.8 
196.0 
136.2 

59.8 

12.7 

5.4 

102.4 

97.0 
272,2 

99.2 
173,0 



1,276.5 

820.9 

125.3 

320.5 

64,2 

159.8 

375.1 

177.1 

167.8 

121.0 

46.8 

9.3 

16.1 

98.0 

81.9 

262.5 

96.8 

165.7 



218.1 
216.0 



1.284,0 

836.2 
128.5 

327,7 

65.7 

162.9 

380,0 

173,4 

173.6 

121.4 

52.3 

.2 

13.1 

97.3 

84.2 

261.3 

97.5 

163.8 



1,306.7 

846.6 

134.9 

327.1 

64,9 

163.3 

384.6 

186.1 

180.3 

126,8 

53.5 

5,8 

11.2 

97.1 

85.9 

262 8 

96.7 

164.1 



1,325.5 
849.5 
136,2 
327.2 

65.1 

164.7 

386.0 

197.1 

187.1 

129.1 

58.0 

10,0 

11.0 

98.9 

87.9 

267.9 

101.3 

166,6 



1,343.9 

858.0 

136.9 

329.2 

66,2 

164.9 

391.8 

201.7 

189.5 

130.8 

58.8 

12.2 

12.5 

100,8 

88.2 

271.7 

102.9 

168,8 



1,354.5 

876.6 

143.0 

338.1 

702 

167.6 

395.6 

200.3 

192.8 

132.5 

60.3 

7.5 

3,1 

96.0 

92.9 

274,5 

103.6 

170.9 



1978 



1.992.0 
1.276.7 
183.5 
501.4 
82.9 
257.7 
591.8 
322.7 
306.0 
205.6 
100.3 
16.7 
-24.1 
181,7 
205.8 
416.7 
151.5 
265.2 



1972 $ 8il. IQuarterFV data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1,354.2 
873.5 
137.8 
333.3 

66.8 

165.6 

402,4 

205.7 

193.4 

133.8 

59.5 

12.3 

2.9 

99,1 

96.2 

272,1 

101,2 

170.8 



1,412.6 1,192.8 

956.0 891.5 

6,480 5.538 

4,385 4,139 



215,4 
2132 



1,221.5 

900.9 
5,660 
4.174 

215.8 

213.7 



1,248,0 

904.8 
5,772 
4,185 

216.2 
214.1 



1,285,3 
918.6 
5.934 
4,241 

216,6 
214.5 



1,319.1 
931,9 
6,077 
4.293 

217.1 
214.9 



1.359.6 

949.6 
6,250 
4,365 

217.5 
215.4 



Up 



2.076.9 

1.324.0 

197,3 

518.6 

87.8 

266,2 

608.1 

342.2 

321,5 

216.7 

104.8 

20.7 

13.9 

199.4 

213.3 

424,6 

147,4 

277.2 



1,378.5 
886.5 
145.4 
335.4 

69.7 
163.5 
405.7 
211.8 
198.7 
138.6 

60.1 

13.1 

7.8 

105.7 

97.9 
272.4 

97.3 
175.1 



146.56 122.55 125.22 130.16 134.24 140.38 138.11 144J25 148 88 
148,88 134.39 136.28 138.27 140.86 142.63 144.56 147.10 150.66 



1,391.6 1,433.7 

952.1 960.0 

6,387 6,572 

4,370 4,400 



217,9 

215.8 



218.3 
216,2 



See footnotes at end of next table. 
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Selected monthly Indicators 



January -June 



1976 



1977 



1978P 



1977 



June 



1978 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 



Industrial Production, total* (1967-1001 .. 

Manufacturing (1967-100) 

Durable (1967-100) 

Nondurable (1967-100) 

Leading economic indicator* 1 ' (1967-100) 

Employment 4 (Mil, persons) * * 

Unemployment rart 4 (%) . 

Personal income 1 ($bil. annual rale) ...... 

Hourly eamingi in manufacturing* ' ($}... 

Money stock (daily average) 1 (SbiJ.) 

Time and savings deposits (daily average} 2 l$bi 

Three-month Treasury biJl rate 1 {%} 

Aaa corporate bond yWd (Moody's) 9 * (%) . 
Interest r«te on new home mortgages 5 7 \%\ . 
Housing starts, private (including farm) (thou 

Auto salel at retail, lotal 1 (mil.) 

SuSirteu tales, lotal 1 (Sbil.) 

Business inventories, total 1 ISbiO 

Sales of aH retail stores ($bil.)* 

Durabfa goods stores ($bil,) f 

Nondurable goodi stores ($bilj 

Food stores (Sbil.) 

Eating and drinking places ($biL) 

Apparel and accessory stores (Sbil.) .... 



D 



1283 


135.3 


141,7 


137.8 


138.8 


139.2 


140.9 


143.0 


1433p 


144,3p 


128.0 


135.0 


142.0 


137.8 


138.7 


139.4 


141.4 


143.5 


144.3 


144.8p 


119.8 


127.0 


134.9 


130.5 


131.1 


131.5 


134.4 


1363 


137.6P 


138.1P 


139,9 


146.6 


152.1 


148.4 


149.8 


150.6 


151.4 


152.8 


153.9P 


154,3p 


123.2 


128.9 


1351 


129.7 


133.7 


134.4 


134.5 


135.7 


1358P 


136.3P 


87.0 


89.7 


93j6 


90.6 


92.9 


93.0 


93.3 


93.8 


94.1 


94.8 


7.6 


13 


6.1 


7.1 


6.3 


6.1 


6.2 


6.0 


6.1 


5.7 


.350.1 


1 .489.6 


1,655.7 


1,517.4 


1.615.5 


1,625.0 


1,646.3 


1.670.2 


1.681.4 


1.695.8 


6.08 


5,51 


5.98 


560 


5.93 


5.94 


5.96 


5.99 


6.02 


6.06P 


299.8 


317,7 


- 


324,3 


340 J 


339.9 


340.9 


346.3 


348.6P 


— 


459.0 


504,7 


- 


513.2 


551.0 


557.5 


5623 


566.8 


573 .6P 


— 


5.061 


4.726 


6.444 


5.004 


6.448 


6.457 


6.319 


6.306 


6.430 


6.707p 


8.54 


8,02 


8.56 


7.95 


8.41 


847 


8.47 


836 


8.69 


8.76P 


894 


8.98 


9,29 


8.98 


9.15 


9.18 


9.26 


9.30 


9.37 


9.46P 


1.420 


1341 


1.918 


1,931 


1548 


1,569 


2,047 


2,165 


2.081P 


Z099p 


10.2 


11.4 


— 


11.7 


9,8 


10.5 


11.8 


12.5P 


— 


— 


196.3 


219.1 


- 


222.6 


230.2 


238,3 


242.7 


250.9 


251. 4p 


— 


291.0 


318.0 


- 


324 J 


337.7 


340.4 


3453 


350.5 


353 3p 


— 


52.3 


57,5 


62.7 


57,8 


59.9 


61.7 


62.7 


64.1 


63. 9P 


64.0p 


17.1 


19.5 


21.1 


19.4 


19.8 


20.6 


20.9 


22.0 


21 .6p 


21.5P 


35.2 


380 


41.6 


38.4 


40.1 


41.1 


413 


42.1 


42-3P 


42.4p 


12.0 


123 


14.1 


13.0 


13.6 


13,9 


133 


14.2 


14.3P 


148P 


4.7 


5.2 


5-7 


53 


5.4 


5.5 


5.8 


53 


53p 


5.8p 


2.7 


2.7 


2,9 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8 


2,9 


3.0 


3.Cp 


3.0p 



Department of Commerce. a Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. "Composite index of 12 leading indicators. < Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. s Not seasonally adjusted. * Moody's Investors Service, 7 Federal Home Loan Sank Board. ■ Adjusted for seasonal variations, holidays, and trading day 
differences, p. Preliminary. Note; Total business sales and inventories revised beginning 1958. 



U.S. Agricultuial Trad< 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade product* 



Annual 



1977 



1975 

Export commodities: 

Wheat. f.o,b. vessel. Guff ports ($/bu T J . r .. 4.16 

Com. fo.b. vessel. Gulf poni iSfbuA 3.10 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu<> , . . 2.95 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf pons ($/bu.) 5,72 

Soybean Oil. Decatur (cts./lb ) 25.39 

Soybean meal. Decatur <$/ton) 124.05 

Cotton, 10 marker avg. spot (cts./fb,) 44.70 

Tobacco, avg. Price of auction (cts./lb.) 103.50 

Rice. f.o.b. mill, Houston ($/cwt.) ,. „,. 21.28 

Inedible tsi low. Chicago (cts./fb.) ^ 1 12,04 

Import commodities; 

COffee, N.Y< spot (ctS./Jb.f : .77 

Sugar. NY. *>ot Icts/lb.f 22.47 

COw meat. f.oJj. port of entry (cts./lb.) 60.20 

Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 30.60 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. (S/"b.) .56 

Bananas, f.o.b. port of entry ($/40-lb. box) if> . 4,41 

Canned Danish hams, ex warehouse N,Y. ($/ib.) l . 1,75 

Quantity Indices 

Export (1967-100) 156 

Import (1967-100) 123 

Unit Value Indices 

Export (1967-100) : . .*n . 221 

Import (1967-100) . . . . ., . ^ ^ . rr . _\.^ ... 203 

n.a. not available. 



1978 



1976 


1977 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


3.65 


2.85 


2.56 


3.25 


3.29 


3.43 


3.67 


3.48 


3.52 


2 91 


2.49 


2.45 


2,57 


2.71 


230 


3.04 


2.97 


2.81 


2,73 


2.30 


2.24 


2.35 


2.39 


2.52 


2.72 


2.79 


2.58 


6.07 


7,38 


8.50 


6,24 


6.33 


7.20 


754 


7.78 


7.25 


18.05 


23,69 


28.34 


20.91 


21.65 


26.62 


26.80 


28.79 


26.87 


15532 


192.17 


225,30 


162.20 


152.90 


171.90 


173.00 


177.40 


169,75 


67.70 


60.48 


61.08 


51.05 


5239 


55.01 


54.72 


57.59 


57.44 


105.73 


114.24 


111.09 


117.76 


117.30 


115.70 


117.00 


117.01 


116.97 


16.17 


16.96 


16.25 


25,00 


25.00 


24.10 


23.25 


22.10 


21.75 


13.27 


13.61 


14.69 


13.62 


14.12 


15.44 


15.75 


15.75 


16,00 


1.42 


2.41 


2.80 


2.09 


233 


1.79 


1.72 


1,67 


1.72 


13.31 


1039 


10.28 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


71.69 


68.42 


66.23 


7731 


8630 


90.70 


10130 


102.10 


90 20 


39.59 


41.59 


39.04 


4331 


44.76 


45.36 


44,30 


45.60 


49.24 


.94 


1.72 


1.95 


1.31 


1.28 


1.54 


1,53 


1.41 


1.35 


4.67 


4.17 


5.17 


4.65 


5.50 


6.40 


6.61 


6.50 


4.63 


1.75 


1.85 


1.83 


237 


2.07 


2.07 


1,94 


1.87 


1.94 


174 


177 


159 


n-a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n,a. 


n,a. 


138 


138 


143 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


207 


210 


222 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


217 


235 


263 


in. a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


nj. 


n.a. 


n.a. 
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U.S. agrteuttural exports 



October-May 



Mav 



1976/77 



1977/78 



1976/77 



1977/78 



1977 



1978 



1977 



1978 



Animals, live; end, poultry 

Meat *r*d Preps., excl. poultry Imtl 

Dairy Products. e*ci. eggs 

Poultry and poultry products 

Grains md Preparations 

Wheat and Wheal Hour Imtl 

Rice, milled |mt) * 

Feed grains \tnt) «- * 

Other 

Fruits, nutt, tnd Preparation! 

Vegetable* and preparations 

Sugar and preps., mck honev 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices, etc- (rati - 

Feedsand fodders 

Protftm meaJ Imtl - ■ ■ 

Beverages. flxcl. dittiHed alcoholic lhl) - ■■■■ 

Tobacco, unmanufactured tmtl 

Hides, tklns. and furskirts * 

Oilseed* * ty 

Soybeans {mt) 

Wool, unmanufactured lmt| 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 

Fats, oils, and greaies Imt) 

Vegetable Oilt and Maxes (mt) * * - 

Rubber and allied gum* (mt) , * - - 

Other 

Total 



Thou units 



232 



$ Thou. 



269 



14321 

1,393 

35,438 



27 

3,323 
306 
197 



12,671 
2 

699 
919 
833 

13 



19717 

1,272 

34,897 



38 

4,131 
397 
196 



14,913 

3 

872 

875 

1,178 

5 



61,224 

402,887 

97,320 

190,319 

6,384,481 

1,889,487 

421.424 

3,910,997 

162,573 

651-403 

508,966 

44,617 

80,537 

1.153,032 

726.450 

15,586 

714,152 

582.374 

3.781,479 

3.541,494 

17.155 

1.134,322 

366,700 

494.474 

15.850 

396,444 



70,991 
435,075 
101,637 
228,385 

6 .536.210 

2.361.787 
482,808 

3,511.558 
180,057 
81 5,034 
420,939 
47,219 
118,701 

1,150,923 

793,838 

18,883 

8O2.405 

& 78,896 

3,696.416 

3,508.075 
22,669 

1,139,171 

363,784 

626,091 

7,013 

490.564 



TTiou. units 



34 



$Thou. 



1,908 

232 

4,059 



433 
51 
17 



1.501 

1 

87 

113 

125 

2 



- 17,093,322 17,871,005 



_ 


6,557 


7,202 


f.34 


53,595 


61,736 


_ 


13,672 


20,758 


^ 


27,252 


27,943 


_ 


751,946 


1.166.260 


3,384 


223.677 


432.152 


155 


70,309 


67,631 


5,767 


439.667 


628,310 


_ 


18,293 


28,167 


_ 


74,628 


95,278 


_ 


67,056 


66,173 


_ 


5,652 


5,687 


5 


9,455 


16,741 


_ 


170,766 


144,375 


485 


115,204 


102,852 


107 


2,481 


4.471 


16 


60.080 


63.779 





59,897 


72,1 26 


_ 


563.625 


643,883 


2,158 


528,051 


583,053 


1 


3.823 


4,525 


117 


143,050 


143.791 


94 


50.379 


41,691 


187 


84,769 


84.637 


< l > 


2.507 


396 




45.151 


67,157 




2.196,341 


2.728,609 



1 Less than 500. NOTE' 1 metric ton <mt> = 2,204.622 lb., 1 hectoliter (hi) = 100 titers * 26.42008 gal. 



U.& agricultural exp&Tts by_ regions 



Region 1 



October-May 



May 



Change from year-earl ier 
Mav 



Western Europe 

Enlarged European Community 
Other Western Europe 



Eastern Europe and USSR 

USSR 

Eastern Europe 



Asia 

West Asia 

South Asia : 

Southeast Asia. a*. Japan and PRC 

Japan * 

Peoples Republic of China . - * 



Latin America 



Canada, excluding transshipments 
Canadian transshipments 



Afric* 

North Africa 
Other Af nca 



Oceania , 
Total* 



976/77 


1977/78 


1977 


1978 


1977/78 


1978 




$ Mil. 




PCI 




5,709 
5,456 
1,252 


5,964 
4,642 
1,322 


837 

675 
162 


740 
600 
140 


-11 

-15 
+6 


-12 
-11 

14 


1,382 
905 
476 


1,830 

1,268 

562 


110 
57 
53 


399 
279 
120 


+32 
+40 
+18 


+263 
+390 
+126 


5,535 

699 

445 

1.610 

2,780 

(*) 


6.070 

769 

408 

1,888 

2,853 

152 


733 
114 

80 
223 
316 

(') 


868 
136 

82 
260 
375 

14 


+10 

+10 

-8 

+17 

+3 


+18 
+19 
+3 
+ 17 
+19 


1,240 


1,613 


184 


319 


+30 


+73 


1,083 
204 


992 
320 


147 
35 


146 
116 


-8 

+57 


-1 
+231 


846 
502 
343 


978 
569 
408 


138 

84 
54 


127 
63 
64 


+16 
+13 
+19 


-8 

-25 
+19 


94 


104 


12 


13 


+11 


+8 


17,093 


17,871 


2.196 


5.728 


+5 


+ h 24 



1 Not adjusted for transshipments. a Less than $500,000. ^Totals mav not add due to rounding. 
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gricultural Production 



World supply, and utilization of m&ior crops 



1973/74 



1974/76 



1975/76 



1976/77 



1977/78 



1 978/79 ' 









Mir. 


urtlti 








216.6 


220.4 


225.0 






232.5 


225.1 


226 6 


372.2 


357.1 


350.0 






415.1 


381.6 


406.1 


72.6 


63.0 


73.7 






70.0 


74.3 


73 


364.0 


363.6 


353.2 






375.9 


390.6 


401.2 


69 J3 


62.8 


59.4 






98.5 


89.4 


94.3 



Wheat: 

Arsa IhectareJ 

Production Imeiftc ion) .... 

Exports tmetric too} 

Consumption Imerric to*>) a . 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 1 , 

Coarse grains: 

Are. (hectare) 341.6 3 39.6 349.5 351 a 3M 2 w 9 

Production tmetrlc , <»,.... 667.8 628.0 644.5 70 7 £9 70" 

Export, (metric ton) 80.9 69 5 87 8 an 15 m 

Consumption Imtiriewn)" . 672.2 632.9 64*2 eSai £'l £i 

Ending „ockl (metric ton)' . 59.8 54.9 55.1 76 .7 «£ 905 

Rice, rough: 

£2 'ST"?' ".■■■■■, 135,8 138 ° 1431 M1-B 1435 

Production (me.nc ton) .., . 329.7 336.8 360.6 349.0 363 

Export, (metric tonl T1.4 11. 119 „ 5 „„ 

Consumption (™,ric ton I' 327.0 336.6 355.4 350 3 3557 

Ending s ,ocks(metr.c ton)' . 17.9 18 .2 23.4 22.1 29 3 

Total grains: 

Area (hectarel 694.0 698.0 717j6 72S <f 71Q A 

Production (metric, on) .... 1,369.7 1,321.9 1,355* 1 lit 2 1 «9 5 I 

Export* (met* ton). 164 9 148.6 173.4 ,n" 1794 

ConsumPt.On (metric ton)' 1,363.2 1,333.1 1,352.8 1406 3 1 431 '3 

Ending stocks (metric ton)? . 147.0 135.9 ]37j9 ' lg73 205 3 

Oilseeds and meal*: 4 » 

Production (metric tonl ... . 68.3 643 727 tt ,- -,, „ 

Trade (metric ton) 27.3 27S 3^6 5J £.7 

Fats and oils:' 

Production (metric tonl ... . 47.4 465 498 478 *i 1 

Trade (metric ton) 13; 6 13.7 l5 j 16 ; 4 , 7 j 

Cotton: 

Area(hec, afe ). 328 33 4 g 

Production^! 63 .2 (54.4 5 I. 3 £* 63 9 I 

Export, (bale) ig. 6 174 lg ^ 63 * 

Consumption ,ba, e l 62.0 58.6 6V8 614 610 

Ending rtock. (bale) 25.1 31.0 23.3 20.7 23 J 

rep™»nue~l. ""bI™ ii'*^ 3 nf !ab '! a 1 h ? C ! Ud 7 USS ^ « nsu , m e ,i0 " i-tlud-.t0ckch.n9*. 'Stocks data m based on d,Hering marketing year, and do no, 
SSr'yi'i: 9 1972 ^^^^S^^^^S^^^ " USSR 9r8 ' n ^ »"" "* """- '^ '**« ™' ~— * 
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